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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



Dover, Delaware at mid-century was a city proud of 
its colonial heritage, interested mainly in preserving its 
quiet reserved way of life, its historical buildings and 
its tree lined-streets. In 1949, Dover was reported as 
being "a calm unhurried city of homes;" a city "not inter- 
ested in industrial payrolls."'*" As the State capitol and 
the retail trade center of the surrounding agricultural 
counties, Dover had almost doubled its population in the 
first half of the twentieth century. Although this rate 
of growth could hardly be considered spectacular, it was 
one which seemed to satisfy a majority of the local citi- 
zenry. 

Approximately 3.5 miles southeast of the city lay 
an old Army airfield. Although an active training center 
for pilots during World War II, it had closed in 1946. 
Except for the curious glances of the summer vacationers 
on their way to Rehobeth Beach it was practically forgot- 
ten. On 14 August, 1952, a ground-breaking ceremony was 
held and the reactiviation of Dover Air Force Base as a 

major Military Air Transport Service installation v/as 
2 

underway. The same day, the Base Commander, and several 

^Martin, H.H. , "Dover, Delaware," Saturday Evening 
Post , Vol. 222, No. 8 (August 20, 1949), p. 77. 

2 

Journal Every Evening , August 14, 1952, p. 1. 
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of his staff addressed the Rotary Club in an effort to ex- 
plain what the impact on the Dover area would be. He par- 
ticularly stressed the needs of the increased population 

3 

in the areas of housing, recreation and social facilities. 

Almost ten years have passed since that fateful 
August day. The City of Dover and its surrounding area has 
experienced an invasion of military personnel and their 
families currently estimated at over 20,000 persons. Their 
needs for housing, schools, retail goods, recreation and 
social activities have been met in one way or another. The 
Dover of today is quite different from the Dover of 1950. 
The community has expanded until today there are more 
people living in the contiguous housing developments than 
in the City itself. In 1950, Dover, for all practical pur- 
poses, was a city without suburbs. 

What has happened during the past ten years to 
cause this growth? How has the presence of the Air Force 
Base influenced this growth? How does this growth of the 
past decade differ from that which occurred during the 
City's 200 year history? These are the main questions 
which will be dealt with in this paper. 
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Dover Index , August 14, 1952, 
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A. Purpose of Study 

The main purpose for which this study was under- 
taken was to determine through the analysis of statistical 
data and historical reports, the effect of a military in- 
stallation on a near-by community. In choosing the City 
of Dover - Dover Air Force Base complex, prime considera- 
tion was given to the following: 

1. The complex is relatively isolated from the in- 
fluence of other urban centers, and therefore the major ef- 
fects would be registered in a single community. 

2. The installation was relatively large when com- 
pared to other industries and employers in the area so as 
to affect sufficiently the statistics. 

3. The City was relatively old and therefore had 
a well-established pattern of growth against which to con- 
trast recent growth. 

4. The installation was sufficiently close to 
Princeton University to make several field trips possible. 

Although several studies were made during World 
Y/ar II of the effects of military and defense establish- 
ments on small communities,^ little has been done in this 



4 

For example, 1. Kohler, L.T., "Neosho, Missouri, 
Under the Impact of Army Camp Construction: A Dynamic 
Situation," The University of Missouri Studies , XIX, No. 4, 
(1944). 2. Havighurst, R.J. and Morgan, H.G., The Social 

History of a Y/ar Boom Community , (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co . , 1951 ) . 3^ Carr, L.J. and S termer, J.E., Willow 

Run: A Study of Industrialization and Cultural Inadequacy , 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952) . 
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field since that time. The conditions which exist during 
wartime however are quite different from those of peace- 
time - if we may so call the age in which we live. The 
existence of a wartime installation and any inconvenience 
which might fall on the local community is necessitated by 
the emergency existing. Another major difference between 
a wartime facility and a peacetime installation is that 

5 

with the former there is "less expectation of permanence." 

In wartime, lack of housing, overcrowding in 
schools and various kinds of shortages are expected and 
borne with some degree of acquiescence. In peacetime, 
however, this resignation to the emergency is not preval- 
ent in the attitudes of either the military or civilian 
population. Therefore the facilities needed at a permanent 
peacetime installation and the adjacent community are dif- 
ferent from those normally found in the same situation 
during the war period. 

Another purpose of this study will then be to con- 
trast in certain respects the differences between a "war 
boom" and a rapid expansion situation in peacetime. The 
two situations arise under similar conditions, but at some 
point in the development of a peacetime installation an 
"air of permanence" is generated which considerably af- 
fects the growth of the community concerned. 

In the case at hand it was quite evident from the 

5 

Hav.ighurst, et_al . , op. cit . , p. xiv. 
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beginning that the Air Force expected to remain in the 

g 

Dover area for a long time, however this failed to quell 
the doubts of many of Dover's citizens. Whether it be- 
lieved in the permanency of the Air Base or not the City of 
Dover was faced with the major problem of expanding its 
municipal services, including utilities, to meet the de- 
mands generated by the housing developments being con- 
structed adjacent to its boundaries. 

\7hile the reactivation of the Air Base was a peri- 
od of rapid expansion in the community it could best be 
described as a "baby boom." There was not the same boom- 
town atmosphere that apparently prevails when a large in- 
dustry decides to locate in an area. There was not the 

expectation of accompanying industries which seems to be 

7 

characteristic of a "boom." 

However problems arose which would normally be ex- 
pected with concentrated rapid expansion. Such problems 



g 

In testimony before the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1952, an Air Force spokesman 
contended that although the construction taking place at 
Dover was for a "10-year installation, " this did not mean 
that the Air Force only expected to be at Dover for 10 
years. This criteria was due to the restriction imposed 
by the Department of Defense which limited permanent fa- 
cilities to a number capable of accommodating the 1950 
strength of the Air Force. As the Air Force had already 
filled their quota they were not allowed to build "perman- 
ent" facilities at Dover. 

7 

Institute for Urban Studies, University of Pen- 
nsylvania and Bureau of Urban Research, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Accelerated Urban Growth in a Metropolitan Area , 

Vol. I (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber, 1954), Appendix I, p. ii. 
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as housing, school facilities, and municipal services were 
of particular importance and therefore they were investi- 
gated in detail. The nature of the problems and what steps 
were taken to reach a solution will be discussed in Chap- 
ter III of this report. 

Finally the purpose of this report is to point out 
steps which might be taken to lessen the impact of a rapid- 
ly expanding facility, to point out the steps which the 
community must take in order that the period of transition 
be accomplished with a minimum of social disruption for 
all its members. It is only through good planning and co- 
operation of both military and civic officials that this 
goal can be achieved. 
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B. The City of Dover - Dover Air Force Base Complex 

1. Location. Dover (Figure 1) lies on the East- 
ern Coastal Plain, approximately 45 miles south of Wilming- 
ton on U.S. Route 15, the transportation spine of the Del- 
marva Peninsula. The entire area surrounding the city is 
quite flat with the highest elevation being 75 ft. above sea 

g 

level, about ten miles to the \7est. The plain then slopes 
gently towards the tidal marshes bordering Delaware Bay 
four miles to the East of the City. 

2. Layout. The City with a I960 population of 
7,250 contains within its municipal boundaries approxi- 
mately 1,200 acres. The incorporated area of the city 
roughly resembles an hour-glass with its sides being 
shaped by the St. Jones River to the East and the rail- 
road to the West. Approximately 5.5 miles to the South- 
east of the City along U.S. Route 115 lies the Dover Air 
Force Base (Map #2 - 09). Enclosed within its perimeter 
fence is an area of 5,512 acres. Residing in the bar- 
racks and 1255 units of government housing is a population 
of 9,000 persons (March, 1962). ^ At present, except for 

a large trailer park (162 units) and one sub-division 
(Map #2 - E 6, Capitol Park), little intensive development 
has occurred along U.S. Route 115 (Map #2 - E & F). 

C 

Raymond and May Associates, City of Dover, Sur - 
vey and Analysis Report, I960. Development Plan, part one , 
submitted to City Planning Commission, June 1, I960 , p. 7 . 

9 

Base Civil Engineer, "Basic Data Brochure, Dover 
Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware," I, (1962), Table A. 
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The major portion of development associated with 
the Air Force lies along U.S. Route 15, (I'.Iap #2 - C & D) 
both to the North of the City for several miles, and to 
the South as far as Camden (Map #2 - B8) . To the South 
of Dover a half-dozen developments have sprung up in the 
past ten years. There is also a large shopping center 
located in the Rodney Village area (Map #2 - C7). The 
major reasons for development along Rt. 15 instead of Rt. 
115 is that good land was available; the distance from the 
Air Base is sufficient to reduce the noise level of the 
airplanes to an acceptable limit; and the area is con- 
nected with the Base by excellent roads and highways. 

Thus, commuting is no problem. Another factor in the 
preference for development along U.S. Route 15, especially 
for retail concerns, is the strategic locations along a 
major North-South highway. This advantage is obvious when 
one considers the number of motels and trailer parks ad- 
jacent to the South bound lane of U.S. Route 15 for several 
miles North of the City. 

The Dover - Dover Air Force Base Complex may be 
seen to be roughly triangular in its configuration (see 
Hap #1). At the vertices of the triangle lay the City of 
Dover, the Dover Air Force Base and the twin communities 
of Camden and Wyoming. Development along the legs of the 
triangle has been concentrated between Dover and Camden - 
Wyoming. Recent expansion although slowed from its rapid 
growth in the late fifties, seems to be concentrated on 
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the left side of the triangle. As long as there is suf- 
ficient land available in that area it is not probable 
that new developments will be located nearer the Air Base 
than at present. However, the area near the Air Base may- 
be suitable for industrial locations where noise level is 
not a vital consideration. 

The "Complex" may be thought of as the heart of 
Kent County. It is centrally located and straddles the 
main transportation arteries. Through the Dover "Complex" 
pass the agricultural products of the county, and here 
also is the retail center for the small farm communities. 

The Air Base draws its civilian labor force from all cor- 
ners of the County and in turn the military personnel sees 
housing in every nook and cranny as we shall soon see. 

The presence of the Air Base has done much to step up the 
tempo of the "heart beat" although it may have caused the 
rhythm to be a little erratic at times. 

3. General Characteristics. Natural characteris- 
tics of Kent County may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Climate: The climate is moderate although high humidity 

in the summer is often oppressive. The average summer temp- 
erature is 76°P and average winter temperature is 43°P. The 
annual growing season is approximately 187 days, while the 
annual rainfall is slightly greater than forty-seven inches. 
The moderate climate, together with an absence of heavy snow- 
fall during the winter months make flying condit j ons at 
Dover ideal. 
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2. Terrain: The St. Jones River, which passes through 

the center of the "Complex',' carries a total length of 3.6 
miles before entering the Delaware Bay. It has a drainage 
area of 94 square miles. The eastern edge of Kent County 
consists of marshland varying in width from two to five 
miles. A large portion of this marshland is included in 
the Bombay Hook National Wildlife Refuge (See Map #1).^ 

3. Geology: The Coastal Plain has surficial deposits of 

Pleistocene sands and gravels. The coarseness of these 
deposits promotes ground-water recharge. The limitation 
of the availability of present ground-water supplies and 
topography unfavorable for reservoirs may be a controlling 
factor in the future development of the area. It also 
would make the area undesirable for location of those in- 
dustries requiring large amounts of fresh water. 



10 State of Delaware, Interstate Water Resources 
Survey 1939 . (Dover, Del., I960) , Section V, passim . 
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C . Significance of This Type of Study 

1. Military Planning Principles. The U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers has recently released its revised manu- 
al on "Master Planning, Principles and Procedures." In 
the discussion on "regional and vicinity factors',' particu- 
lar emphasis is placed on the role of the Army installation 
as "an integral part of the community" and "the impact on 
the physical and economical character of adjacent civilian 
communities. 

In revising the 1947 edition of the Manual to its 
present version, the following paragraph has been added: 

Coordination of Planning with Local Governing 
Bodies . Studies of all regional and vicinity factors 
should be made with the assistance of local governing 
bodies in order to coordinate planning in areas of 
joint interest. Disregard for the needs and desires 
of adjoining land development may result in damage to 
local government, private ownership, or to the in- 
stallation itself. Evaluation of the regional fact- 
ors and resultant decisions, that have a bearing on 
the future development of the installation, should 
become a matter of record in the Analysis of Existing 
Facilities for future reference by subsequent planning 
board members. 12 

It is the author's belief that this statement 
shows a growing realization on the part of the military 
planners of the need for greater coordination with local 
officials. The military installation does not exist in a 
vacuum. It is not self-sufficient, no matter how hard it 
may strive towards that goal. The same is true of the 



■^U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, "Master Planning, 
Principles and Procedures." EM210-3-1, 30 Nov., 1961, p. 3. 

12 



Ibid . , p. 4. 
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nearby communities especially if they are small in rela- 
tion to the installation. Whether or not they desire it, 
they will soon become dependent on the base for at least 
a part of their economy. They will be called upon to 
render increased services to the military personnel re- 
siding in the community. If this mutual support can be 
conducted in a spirit of cooperation, the strain on both 
"communities" is lessened. This is especially important 
during peacetime where the existence of a military base 
is usually a long-time proposition. 

While a sudden increase of population in an area 
demands increased community facilities such as schools, 
churches, housing, etc. the needs of both the military and 
civilian community dictate that the expansion be orderly 
and controlled. In this respect it is up to the military 
at the earliest possible moment and as far in advance as 
practicable, to inform the local officials, as well as the 
citizens of the community of the ultimate extent of the 
expanded facility. This should not only be given on a 
space requirement basis, but also the number of personnel 
involved and the economic impact should be delineated. 

If such a process is followed the community can 
take the steps necessary for orderly expansion. The 
local planning officials can anticipate what changes may 
be required in local zoning and housing ordinances and 
plan accordingly. Local businessmen can plan for expan- 
sion on a logical basis. Local investors know what can 
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"be expected in the demand for housing, and can plan ac- 
cordingly thereby eliminating the void often occupied by 
the speculator, who is willing to take any risk, because 
he knows the rewards are so great. Local municipal of- 
ficials can plan an orderly expansion of their services 
instead of a haphazard attempt here and there to correct 
crises which build up due to the rapid development. This 
study will show what was done in Dover. Possibly the 
lessons learned will be applicable to problems generated 
under similar circumstances in the future. 

2. Airfield Encroachment . In recent years much 
interest has been given to the "ever-expanding airfield" 
in an "ever-expanding community." Airfields, both military 
and civilian, which only a few years back were located 
miles outside of a city are today in the urban fringe. 

As suburbs continue to expand they may encroach on an air- 

13 

field despite the noise and potential danger involved. 

Should this encroachment continue unchecked it may be 

necessary to relocate the installation, in whole or in 

part, when it becomes impossible to expand operations at 

the existing location. Such a situation existed at the 

Bethpage site of Grumman Aircraft on Long Island and 

necessitated a relocation of part of their operations to 

14 

Calverton, Long Island in 1952. 

13 

Ribbink, E.P.V.L., "Community Planning and the 
Naval Air Station," U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings , 

May 1955, p. 542. 

14 

Klingenmeier , R.J., Jr. and Cahill, II. P., Jr., 

A Case Study of the Environmental Growth and Development 
of the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation as a 
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Dover Air Force Base lies sufficiently far from 
existing communities that encroachment is not a problem - 
today. At the present there io no zoning ordinance, in Kent 
County. In fact there is no planning authority for Kent 
County, and only recently has the State set up a statewide 
planning commission. Planning has been authorized only 
for incorporated municipalities under State Law. Although 
Dover has had a zoning and housing ordinance for years and 
now has a comprehensive plan, its authority does not ex- 
tend beyond the city limits. As a result no matter how 
good the cooperation between City and Base officials little 
can be done to protect the Base's interests in this case. 
Fortunately development has centered on Route 13 instead 
of Route 113 (see May #2). 

While this is the situation today it may not al- 
ways be so. A recent newspaper article relates the shift 
in emphasis on the mission of MATS from passenger to cargo- 
carrying capacity - the main function at Dover. In order 

to accomplish this mission more efficiently the utiliza- 

15 

tion of jet cargo-carriers has been indicated. 

Such a move would probably require an extension 
of runways at Dover. Because of increased noise level 
even greater peripheral areas may be required than at * 
present. 

Component of the Naval Industrial Shore Establishment , 
unpublished Masters Thesis, Princeton University, 1956. 

IS 

Trenton Dvening Times , 27 March, 1962, p. 1. 
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The above are problems which can be handled by ade- 
quate planning. They also indicate that "impact" can be 
measured in many ways, both positively and negatively, and 
that while it may decrease in certain phases of interaction 
between the military and civilian community, it never ceases 
to exist. 



Chapter II 
GROWTH PATTERNS 



A. History 

1. The founding period. The founding of Dover 
was authorized in 1683 "by William Penn, the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, who also held the lease 
and deed to the "Delaware Counties." Because of the dis- 
tance to the nearest county seat at Whorekill (Lewes) it 
was deemed advisable to establish another in the center 
of the County of St. Jones (now Kent). Although a court 
house was erected about 1697 the town itself was not laid 
out until 1717, and grew slowly until the Revolution. 

With Independence declared, Delaware became a 
State and in 1777 Dover was named the capitol. The repre- 
sentatives from Delaware meeting in Dover were the first 
to ratify the Constitution in 1787, and thus earned for 
Delaware its nickname "the First State." From Revolution- 
ary times until 1850, Dover grew slowly, and except for 
being the scene of stormy battles for control of the State 
Legislature, served mainly as a small trading center. 

2. Civil 'War Period to 1940. In 1850 the rail- 
road arrived at Dover, and precipitated a change in the 
agricultural technology of the surrounding area. More 

"'"Scharf, T.J., History of Delaware, 1608-1888 , 
(Philadelphia: L.J. Richards & Co. , 1888), pp. 1042-1043. 
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intensive agriculture shifted the crops from wheat and 

corn to vegetables and fruit. This shift was given even 

greater impetus in 1867 with the invention of the "artic 

car" for the Delaware Railroad, and Dover became the center 

2 

of the peach industry. 

The first half of the twentieth century saw the 

growing importance of Dover as a modern state capitol. 

This importance was also enhanced by the fact that a large 

percentage (approximately twenty percent in 1938) of major 

U.S. Corporations list Dover as their home office, being 

registered under Delaware's liberal corporation laws. In 

1924, the modern four-lane Dupont Boulevard was completed 

linking Dover with V/ilmington to the North and Seaford to 

the South. In 1929 , "the Town of Dover" became "the City 

of Dover" and adopted a modified city manager type of 
3 

government. 

The airport that has figured so significantly in 
Dover's history during the past two decades was built in 
1940 by the City of Dover and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. An old reporter of the Dover scene claims 
that the original idea of locating an airport at Dover 
arose in 1938. In that year a group of Chicago executives 
flying to Dover for their corporation's annual meeting 

2 

Reed, II. C., Delaware, A History of the First 
State , (New York: lewis Historical Publishing Company, 

Inc. 1947), I, 375 et seq . 

3 

Federal Writers Project, Sponsored by Edward V. 
Cooch, Lieutenant Governor, Delaware. A Guide to the First 
State (New York: The Viking Press , 1^38 ) . 
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were forced to land in a grass covered field outside of 
the City. Apparently they felt that Dover should have a 
paved runway, and shortly thereafter the CAA contacted the 
City officials on the possible sites for an airfield lo- 
cation. The City bought the land and the CAA was to build 
a runway 1500 feet in length, and accompanying terminal 
facilities. However, early in 1941, the CAA stopped work 
on the field because of a shortage of funds. ^ Ten days 
after war was declared however the Army took over the air- 
port from the City for "the duration of the war and six 

5 

months thereafter." 

3. World War II. Over the Christmas holidays in 
1941 an Engineering Group of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard arrived in Dover to build gun emplacements at the 
newly commissioned Dover Army Air Base. As there were no 
facilities constructed at the airfield the men were bil- 
loted in the school field house and fed in the cafeteria. 
Temporary mobile units such as shops and radio transmit- 
ters were set up and operations commenced immediately. 
During the first year of the war the Base v/as used by 
coastal patrol craft searching out Nazi submarines. 

In 1943 the mission of the field was changed to 
the training of fighter pilots. This necessitated a major 

^McSherry, H.C., Personal Interview on 19 April, 
1962, Dover, Delaware. 

5 

Delaware Archives Commission, State of Delaware, 
Delaware's Role in World War II, 1940-1946, (Dover, Dela- 
ware, 195 $) 7 IV 64-6? . 
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construction program in order to enlarge the runways and 
build additional facilities. During the latter part of 
the War, the Base was used as a rocket development conter. 
After peace was declared the Base became a pre-separation 
center for returning GI ' s and then in 1946 it reverted 

g 

to a temporary inactive status. For the next five years 
the Base was manned by a single officer and about a dozen 
fire-fighters who also served as caretakers. 

4. The Last Decade. Dover during the war had 
experienced no industrial expansion, and with the close- 
down of the Base returned to its role as a political-trade 
center. However, in 1952, the military again entered the 
local scene as the announcement was made of the reactiva- 
tion of the Dover Army Air Field. This time, however, the 
field would be called the Dover Air Force Base and would 
be the East Coast terminal for the cargo operations of 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

The reasons for selecting the Dover airfield for 
this mission, as given by the Air Force spokesman during 
the 1952 Congressional Hearings, were as follows: 

Our first requirement for an aerial port of em- 
barkation, of course, is that it be as close as 
possible to the theater in which we are going to 
operate. (In this instance, the Atlantic-European 
and African zones are implied.) This, of course, 
is on the east coast, and it is also south of the 
snow belt so that it interferes with our operation 
as little as possible. 

The next requirement is that it be close to a 
seaport of embarkation in order to get flexibility.... 



^Ibid. , p. 66. 
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We have to be able to pull out of the port the things 
that happen to be really critical. 

We surveyed the east coast, and this was one of 
the two bases selected as satisfactory, and it was 
available. ' 

The need for a new location for the MATS operation was re- 
quired because their former operating facility, V/estover 
Air Force Base in Massachusetts, was being taken over by 

Q 

the Strategic Air Command. 

The initial request of the Air Force was for ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 to expand and renovate the exist- 
ing facility, however in this initial request no provision 
was made for the construction of family quarters. By 1956, 
the housing shortage in the Dover area showed no signs of 
easing, and in that year the majority of the seven million 
dollar appropriation requested was for the construction of 
family housing. This subject will be dealt with in more 
detail in Chapter III. 

During the initial five-year period of Base con- 
struction and personnel build-up, the City of Dover also 
experienced "growing pains." Although the majority of 
construction was accomplished by out-of-state contractors, 
the local labor force was severely drained. Local con- 
tractors worked mostly as sub-contractors or on small 
projects . 

7 

U.S. House of Representatives, Fighty-second Con- 
gress, Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations - First Session on Military Public Works 
Appropriations for 1952 , (Washington, D.C . : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951),p'p. 428-429. 

8 Ibid . , p. 429. 
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The City was required to extend municipal services, 
especially electricity, water and sewer lines outside the 
City limits to the new housing developments ringing its 
periphery. This expansion is still in process today as is 
seen by the recent decision of the City to greatly increase 
the capacity of its power plant. In order to control the 
growth a City Planning Commission has been created, and 
the Dover Housing Authority reactivated. Many develop- 
ments in the past decade have borne out the results of in- 
adequate planning. 

The history of the City of Dover has changed rapid- 
ly during the past ten years. The impetus given its 
growth by the Air Force has started a general renaissance 
of growth. Since 1950 over 25 businesses have established 
Peninsular offices in Dover. ^ Today, Dover is a thriving 
community in which the annual twenty-seven million dollar 
payroll of the Dover Air Force Base is an important factor. 
The City has a proud history and with proper planning and 
controlled development can retain the memories of the past, 
and still be a modern city of the future. 



^Mc Sherry, H.C., 



Personal Interview. 
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B. Population 

1. Growth Patterns. Although the I960 U.S. census 
reports are not yet completely published, the population 
statistics and the general social and economic character- 
istics are available. By comparison of various data ex- 
tracted from the 1940, 1950 and I960 census reports, much 
can be learned of the effect of the Dover Air Force Base on 
both the City of Dover and Kent County. Unfortunately most 
of the census data are tabulated for these two entities 
alone. As the majority of growth has occurred outside of 
the incorporated limits of the City, it is not reflected in 
the Dover data. In the same way, the growth of Kent County, 
while appreciable, would indicate growth and changes in 
social characteristics over the whole County while in fact 
it is concentrated in the small triangular area of the 
"Complex" (see page 9). However, since more detail data 
are not available as to what is occurring in the relatively 
compact urban fringe of Dover, it is necessary to do the 
best with what is on hand. 

The historical influences previously mentioned 
(page 17) on the growth of Dover are quite apparent from 
Figure 2. This shows the steep rate of growth during the 
founding period and again with the coming of the railroad 
in 1850. Since the turn of the century the rate of growth 
of Dover has been fairly constant (Figure 3) - even during 
the last decade. Again this is due to growth outside the 
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city limits in suburban developments, not being reflected 
in the data for the City. 

Kent County, on the other hand, shows quite a dif- 
ferent pattern of growth. As the land was taken over for 
farmland before 1800 the growth rate was very high. How- 
ever at that time a level was reached at which the land 
could not support additional population. About 1850 how- 
ever, with a change in agricultural land use, a jump in 
population occurred which once again leveled off during the 
period 1890-1930. During this latter period a negative 
growth rate was experienced due mainly to out-migration to 
the industrial area around Wilmington or to richer farm- 
land in the West.^ During the Depression years this out- 
migration slowed down due to lack of opportunities existing 
elsewhere but began again during \7orld War II. 

During the last decade the growth of Kent County 
has picked up appreciably. While much of this growth can 
be contributed to the influx of military personnel there 
are other factors to be considered. If we were to assume 
that all 16,638 persons^ directly connected with the Air 



■^Raymond and May, op. cit . , I, 16. 

'*‘'*‘This figure is probably very close to the actual 
number of migrants in Kent County directly connected with 
the Base. This figure does not include the dependents of 
civilians of which approximately a thousand have migrated 
into the area since 1950. This approximation is based on 
an estimate given by the Base civilian personnel officer 
of a seventy percent local - thirty percent outside labor 
force. This uncounted excess then compensates in some 
measure for the civilian employees and military families 
living outside the County. 
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Base in I960 (Appendix A - Table A-2) were living in Kent 
County, this would only account for fifty-nine percent of 
the County’s population increase. The fact that the Base 
acts as a magnet for business enterprises is realized, but 
it is not the whole answer. The fact that many regional 
offices are being located in Dover to serve the needs of 
the entire Delmarva peninsula is indicative of one factor 
affecting the growth rate of the County (page 21). 

Aside from the invasion of military personnel into 
the Dover area there has been another prominently migrant 
group. Potato growers, forced out of Long Island by en- 
croaching suburbanization, have relocated in the farmlands 
around Dover. Once again the shift in agricultural pro- 
ducts has caused a change in the County's growth. Also 
more crops are being raised which can largely be handled 

by machinery. This year for example almost fifty percent 

12 

of the usable farmland will be covered by soybean crops. 
This mechanization makes possible more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and thereby increases the ability of the 
soil to support additional population. 

The State of Delaware has not experienced the 
fluctuations of growth rate evidenced by Dover and Kent 
County. However while the rate of growth was fairly con- 
stant during the period 1900-1940, World War II industrial- 
ization caused a sharp change in the growth rate which has 
nearly quadrupled in the past two decades (Table 1). 

12 

Vapaa, G.K., Kent County Agricultural Agent, 
Personal correspondence dated April 20, 1962. 
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Table 1 

aTE OF POPULATION CHANGE 3, 



Kent County, State of Delaware, and the United States 

1900-1960 



United 

Kent Co. Delaware States 



1900-10 


0.0 


1.0 


2.1 


1910-20 


-0.5 


1.0 


1.5 


1920-30 


-0.3 


0.7 


1.6 


1930-40 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


1940-50 


1.1 


2.1 


1.4 


1950-60 


7.34 


4.03 


3.3 



3 . 

Rate is in Average Yearly Percent Change. Source: 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1940, 
1950 and I960. 



Table 2 

NATURAL GROWTH 



Prom Kent County Vital Statistics 



Natural Natural 



Year 


Births 


Deaths 


Increase 


Year 


Births 


Deaths 


Increase 


1940 


594 


502 


92 


1950 


886 


454 


432 


1941 


656 


531 


125 


1951 


889 


462 


427 


1942 


628 


503 


125 


1952 


963 


461 


502 


1943 


679 


492 


187 


1953 


1,028 

1,113 


453 


575 


1944 


706 


510 


196 


1954 


436 


677 


1945 


621 


488 


133 


1955 


1,412 


465 


947 


1946 


797 


517 


280 


1956 


1,629 


465 


1,164 


1947 


885 


500 


385 


1957 


1 , 866 


486 


1,380 


1948 


878 


533 


345 


1958 


1,908 


542 


1 , 366 


1949 


838 


407 


431 


1959 


2,034 


514 


1,520 



Source: Delaware State Board of Health 
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Principally this change has been concentrated in the Wil- 
mington area, but the increased growth in both Kent and 
Sussex Counties is also contributing to the overall picture. 

One factor concerning Dover Air Force Base in its 
relationship to Dover, which does not show up in the census 
statistics, is its population impact during '"orld War II. 

The 1940, 1950 census reports bracket this period and in- 
deed do not in any way reflect the influence of the Air 
Base during that period. During the War period no popula- 
tion figures are available for the City of Dover. However 
Table 3 indicates the estimated population figures for Kent 
County during that time. These figures do not include 
military personnel. 



Table 3 

ESTIMATED POPULATION OF KENT COUNTY 8, 1940-1946 

In thousands 

1940 1942 1944 1946 

34.4 31.3 30.3 33.8 

a 3ource: Sales Management - "Annual Survey of Buy- 
ing Power," dated April 10, 1941, May 10, 1943, May 15, 
1945 and May 3, 1947. 

The gradual decrease during the V/ar can be at- 
tributed mainly to those leaving to go into defense in- 
dustries and to those entering the military service. This 
too explains the resurgence of population back into the 
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County with the end of the War. Although the number of 
personnel stationed at the Airfield during the War is not 
officially known, several of those interviewed who lived 
in Dover during the War estimated an average of about 5,000. 
The majority of personnel were merely sent there for thirty 
days training and then went on to other stations. There- 
fore it may be said that the impact of the Base on Dover 
due to additional population was very small, and approxi- 
mately balanced out those who left the County. 

In order to determine more accurately where in the 
County the recent population impact has been greatest, 

Table 4 was prepared. This table gives the population of 
the various civil districts, and actually splits the County 
up into geographical areas in which in this instance it is 
relatively easy to spot the concentration of Air Force 
personnel. This table shows that during the 1940-1950 
period the greatest population change was taking place in 
Districts 1 and 2 where the percentage change was 26.0 
percent and 20.3 percent respectively. However in total 
population change, Districts 1 and 5 showed the greatest 
absolute gains and accounted for 52.5 percent of the popu- 
lation growth of the County. As seen on May #1 District 1 
contains the towns of Smyrna while Dover is contained in 
Districts 2 and 5. 

By 1950 the presence of the Air Base had sky- 
rocketed the population of District 2 by a 319.2 percent 
increase. Even if the actual population of the Base 
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Table 4 

KENT COUNTY POPULATION 





By Minor Civil Divisions: 


1940 to 


1960 a 




Divi- 


Population , 


Pop Chg 


Pop Chg 


1 ° Chg 


1 ° Chg 


sion 


1940 


1950 


I960 


1940-50 


1950-60 


1940-50 


1950-60 


1 


3,506 


4,422 


6,084 


916 


1,662 


26.0 


37.6 


2 


3,530 


4,248 


17,806 


718 


13,558 


20.3 


319.2 


3 


2,527 


2,671 


3,361 


144 


690 


5.7 


25.8 


4 


2,502 


2,555 


3,716 


53 


1,161 


2.1 


45.5 


5 


5,169 


6,052 


9,125 


883 


3,073 


17.2 


50.8 


6 


2,274 


2,168 


2,626 


-106 


458 


-4.6 


21.1 


7 


3,745 


3,838 


7,880 


93 


4,042 


2.5 


105.3 


8 


3,200 


3,269 


5,168 


69 


1,899 


2.2 


58.1 


9 


4,288 


4,418 


4,956 


130 


538 


3.0 


12.2 


10 


3,700 


4,229 


4,929 


529 


700 


14.3 


16 . 6 


Total 


J — 1 


37,870 


65,651 


3,429 


27,781 


10.0 


73.4 



Si 

See Map #1 for boundaries of divisions. 

^Includes military personnel and dependents re- 
siding in locations shown. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census: U.S. Census of 
Population: I960. General Population Characteristics. 

Delaware Pinal Report PC(l)-9B. 
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(those living in base housing and in the barracks)"^ is 
deducted from the District 2 total the increase is still 
170 percent. This is due mainly to housing developments 
such as Capitol Park (Map #2-6E) and Capitol Green (Map 
#2-4D) which were built during this period. However, the 
concentration of population growth in the "Complex" area, 
which is fully contained in Districts 2, 5 and 7, is ap- 
parent as these Districts accounted for 74.4 percent of 
the 1950-1960 growth in Kent County. Furthermore, these 
Districts now (i960) represent 53 percent of the total 
population of the County as compared to 37 percent in 1950. 

Before leaving the subject of population growth 
one other pattern should be considered - that of the Great- 
er Dover Area (Figure 1). This Area was delineated by the 
consultants to the City Planning Commission to include "the 

area which might well be annexed to the City within the 
14 

next decade." For this reason the Greater Dover Area 
does not include the Camden-V/yoming area or any portion of 
the Dover Air Force Base. Although this Area includes much 
of the population growth generated by the Air Base, it is 
not as comprehensive as the growth patterns set by the 
"three Districts" mentioned above, and thus is not used in 
this report. 

13 

This total was 6,317 and includes 3,328 military 
and 2,989 dependents. This figure was obtained from a chart 
used by the Base Civilian Personnel Officer in an indoc- 
trination lecture and dated May, I960. 

^Raymond and May, op. cit . , I, 23. 
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2. Age-Distribution Profiles. By comparison of 
the population pyramids shown in Figures 4,5 and 6, it is 
possible to see the difference in the composition of the 
Air Force population from that which already existed in 
Dover and Kent County. The 1940 profile for Dover shows 
an aging population with the majority of both males and 
females in the 20 to 40 year groups. The pinching at the 
bottom of the profile is typical of 1940 profiles in that 
it reflects the depression years. The 1950 pyramid for 
Dover is interesting in that there is an almost constant 
percentage in each age group until the age of 50. One ex- 
ception being in the 0-5 category where the increased per- 
centage is indicative of the post-war baby boom. The con- 
stant proportion in each group is probably caused by the 
large number of professional men in the community, which 
would weight the 35-50 group higher than would normally be 
expected. Again the existence of the many State offices 
in the City would bring in older men to fill the various 
governmental positions, \7hile not as pronounced in the 
I960 profile, this observation is still valid especially 
for the females. However we do notice in the I960 pyramid 
a broadening of the base reflecting the rapid increase of 
the "population boom." 

It is in the Kent County pyramids that once again 
the influence of the Air Force population is most pro- 
nounced. The change in profile from 1940 to 1950 is as in 
Dover mainly apparent in the broadening of the base, 
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Figure 4 

POPULATION PYRAMIDS 
DOVLR AND KENT COUNTY: 1940 
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Figure 5 

POPULATION PYRAMIDS 
DOVER AND KENT COUNTY: 1950 
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Figure 6 

POPULATION PYRAMIDS 
DOV~QR AND KENT COUNTY: I960 
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although in the case of Kent County this broadening is con- 
siderably greater. It should also be remembered that in 
1950 the population of Dover represented one-fifth of the 
County total and thus had appreciable influence on the age- 
sex characteristics. 

The I960 pyramid for Kent County clearly shows the 
influence of the "migrant" military population. The large 
percentage of young males in the 20-30 year groups can be 
attributed to the large number of single airmen and officers 
serving their three years compulsory service. On the other 
hand, with early retirement policies, and the non-existence 
of aged in the military community, the military population 
is always a young one. Indeed the high proportion of young 
males and females of child-bearing age is reflected in the 
large proportion of children in the below ten category. 

One different aspect of this profile which is typical of 
that of a migrant population is that this pyramid will not 
change shape through the years, as long as the influence 
of the Air Force population is so great. This results 
from the fact that a man is usually replaced in his job at 
the end of his tour of duty, by a man of approximately the 
same grade and age which he was when he entered the com- 
munity. Thus the military community is always a "young 
community" even though the population grouping of which it 
is a part may be aging. 

Another aspect of the military community dominance 
of the population characteristics of the County is seen 
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in Table 5. The dominance of males in the 1940 and 1950 
data is indicative of the rural character of Kent County. 
However the high proportion in I960 must be attributed to 
the large number of young military men. 



Table 5 

KENT COUNTY SEX RATIOS 1940-1960 



Males per 

Year 100 Females 



1940 103 

1950 101 

I960 105 

Source: U.S. Census of Population: 1940, 1950 and 
I960. General Population Characteristics. 

Delaware Pinal Report PC(l) - 9B. 



Kent County is an excellent example of where a 
single land user, supporting a concentrated population such 
as a military installation, can greatly change the apparent 
social structure of the area while in fact it changes it 
very little. Table 6 below indicates that Kent County 
during the past decade has been largely "suburbanized." 
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Table 6 

PERCENT OF POPULATION IN URBAN AND RURAL TERRITORY 
Delaware and Kent County 1930 to I960 









1950 


I960 


$ Rural 


( 


Delaware 


26.6$ 


29.5$ 


Non-Farm 


( 


Kent Co. 


50.1$ 


71.0$ 


$ Rural 


( 


Delaware 


10.4$ 


4.9$ 


Farm 


( 


Kent Co. 


27 . 5$ 


9.6$ 


$ Urban 


( 


Delaware 


63.0$ 


60 . 9$ 




( 


Kent Co. 


22.4$ 


19.4$ 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population, I960, General Population Characteristics. 

Delaware Pinal Report PC(l)-9B. 

This is borne out by the fact that the Rural Farm 
population has decreased from 27.5 percent to 9.6 percent 
of the total population. Meanwhile the Rural Non-farm 
population has increased from 50.1 percent to 71.0 percent 
of the total. However, once again this change is largely 
caused by the large number of military personnel and their 
families living in the urban fringe around Dover, and in 
this instance at the Air Base itself. The County as a 
whole remains largely rural. 

3. Ethnic Composition. The ethnic composition of 
Kent County has changed only slightly in the decade bet ween 
1950 and I960. The increase in population has brought a 
decrease in the percentage of the non-white population 
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(Table 7 ) • The proportion of foreign born has remained 
relatively stable. 



Table 7 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION - KENT COUNTY 1950-1960 



Native white 
Native non-white 
Foreign born 

Total 



1950 

Percent 

Total of Total 

30,068 79.9 

6,947 18.4 

833 1.7 

37,870 100.0 



1260 

Percent 

Total of Total 

54,190 83.0 

9,991 15.2 

1,470 1.8 

65,651 100.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of 
Population: 1950 and I960. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics 



Delaware Pinal Report PC(l)-9B. 



Once again however it is possible to see the effect 
of the Air Force personnel on the total. By examining the 
enumeration of labor force for both white and non-white 
males it was ascertained that of the 6,497 males in Kent 
County in the Armed Services, 644 were non-white. Thus the 
non-white military population represents only 10 percent 
of the total, while the corresponding figure for the County 
is 15.2 percent. Therefore while it appears that the non- 
white population of Kent County is decreasing, it may only 
be as a result of the influence of the composition of the 
military force and their families. 

4. Migration vs. Natural Increase. V'ith a large 
proportion of the population of an area in an "enforced 
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migration" military community, to say that migration into 
that area is an important factor is a rash understatement. 
Therefore it is not surprising that in the I960 Census, 

30.4 percent of the persons five years or older living in 
Kent County indicated that they had lived in a different 
county in the United States during the 1955-1960 period. 
With a three year tour-of-duty being the norm for military 
personnel, it is virtually safe to say that none of the 
military personnel or their families had resided in Kent 
County alone during that period. However if this migrant 
military population is removed from the County total, the 
percentage is closer to five percent. 

Since there is evidence of considerable migration 
into the area (potato famers, State officials and new 
residents) this figure seems very low, especially when 
one considers the State percentage to be 16.8 percent. 

As this census determination is made on a sampling basis 
it can only be concluded that in this instance the sample 
was a poor one. 

Again a common means of evaluating net migration 
in determining the growth of an area is to subtract the 
natural increase from the total increase. Table 2, page 
28 shows the Natural Increase in Kent County from 1940 to 

14 

This percentage was calculated by using the Base 
population of 16,638 explained in footnote 11. This figure 
was reduced by fifteen percent to allow for children under 
five years of age. Then working backwards on the Kent 
County population figure it was determined that only 2,962 
of the 56,319 population over five years of age answered 
in the affirmative. 
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1959. This table is interesting in another respect in that 
it is one of the few statistical summaries available which 
shows the influence of the military population of the Base 
during the Y/ar years. The high Natural Increase in the 
years 1943 and 1944 is indicative of a larger segment of 
young families in the County. However it must be noted 



Table 8 

NATURAL GROWTH AND NET MIGRATION - KENT COUNTY 



1940-1950 



1950-1960 





Inc . 


$ Inc . 


Inc . 


$ Inc. 


Natural 

Growth 


2,299 


61 $ 


9,000 


32.4$ 


Net 

Migration 






18,781 


67 . 6$ 


Total 

Increase 


3,758 


100$ 


27,781 


100 . 0 $ 



Source: 1) Natural Growth Data: Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, State Board of Health, 

Dover, Delaware. 

2) Total Population: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Census of Population: I960 
General Population Characteristics 
Delaware Final Report PC(l)-9B. 

that much of the "natural increase" during this latter 

decade is due to the migrant military families. These 

young families also have a lower death rate than one would 

normally expect in an established community so little value 

can be placed on the figure of net migration so obtained. 

However using the natural growth statistics in 

Table 2 we do get an indication of the part that migration 
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has played in the County's growth during the last decade. 
Table 8 shows that in the 1940-50 period, net migration 
accounted for 39 percent of the growth. During the 1950- 
60 period net migration is now seen to account for 67.6 
percent of the Counties growth. Due to the effect of the 
migrant population on the natural increase, this figure is 
probably on the low side. 

5. Population Distribution. Population distribu- 
tion for the City of Dover and Vicinity in 1959 is given in 
Figure 7. Actually this does not represent population 
distribution as such, but is really a survey of residences. 
To clarify this point further, such areas as Capitol Green, 
Capitol Park and Morris Estates are suburban in nature. 

As a result they have attracted mainly young married 
couples with small children. In Central Dover however, in 
the old neighborhoods where large single family houses 
occupied by older families prevail, the population per 
dwelling unit will be less. 

Several areas of the City stand out clearly; the 
relatively congested area North of loockerman Street (the 
center of the figure) and the compact developments of 
Capitol Green and Capitol Park. Other interesting 
features of the population distribution are the void spaces 
such as that south of Y/ater Street and along the St. Jones 
River. These voids are due to the presence of State govern- 
ment buildings and local institutions such as schools or 
churches, and parks and playgrounds. The important 



Figure 7 44. « 
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question from the basis of this thesis hov/ever is: "How 

has the presence of the Air Base affected this distribu- 
tion?" 

To determine the distribution of Air Force families 
in the City of Dover and in the surrounding communities, a 
tabulation was made of a sampling of the residences of ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the military and civilian person- 
nel attached to the Base. Table 9 summarizes the survey 



Table 9 

SUMARY OF RESIDENCE SURVLY-DAFB PERSONNEL 8, 



Survey Base Engr Survey Sampling 
Total Total as a fo of Total 



Total 


Military Off 


Base 


1,790 


4,201 


44.6 


Total 


Civilian Off 


Base 


1,110 


1,155 


96.1 


Total 


Mil in Gov' t 


Hsg 


1,170 


1,255 


93.3 


Total 


Mil in Barracks 


528 


.3,342 


15.8 








4,598 


9,953 


46.3 



£t 

Detail data are in Appendix A, Table A-4. 



Source: Office of Information, 1607th Air Trans- 

port 'w'g(H) MATS, Dover Air Force Base. 



totals in four main categories, and shows what percentage 
of total residences in each category the sample represents. 
In the "civilian off-base" and "Military in Government 
Housing" categories excellent correlation between the 
sample and the actual figures was obtained. In these 
categories the sample covered 96.1 percent and 93.3 per- 
cent of the total residences involved. In the category 
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of "military in barracks" a very low correlation was ob- 
tained. However since the number living in the barracks 
is known correlation in this category was not important. 

The main reason for the sampling was to determine 
if possible the location of the off-base military families - 
the "migrant military" of the surrounding communities. 
However since the sample covered less than fifty percent 
of the families residing off-base limitations are immedi- 
ately introduced. For instance in Table A-4 (Appendix A) 
a total survey result of 158 is found for Capitol Park. 

If the military residences found in the survey were doubled 
in order to compensate for the 44.6 percent sample and this 
result, added to the civilian survey result a total of 290 
would be obtained. However a quick check of Figure 7 shows 
only 197 residences in this development. Therefore in this 
instance a high correlation is found between the actual 
survey result and the total number of military families 
living in Capitol Park. 

Another limitation of the survey results is in 
the total for the City of Dover. The addresses in the sur- 
vey listed R.F.D. numbers as Dover, Delaware. Being un- 
familiar with the area the author was forced to include 
these addresses in the Dover total. Therefore the Dover 
total not only includes those personnel distributed through- 
out the City, but also those living along the radial roads 
leading away from the City. 

The survey does show however the extent of the 
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vast distribution of Base personnel, both military and 
civilian, throughout the entire peninsula. While the exact 
location of the families living off-base cannot be derived 
from the survey total it is felt that the distribution pat- 
tern set up by the survey results is valid. In order to 
arrive at the number of military personnel in each distance 
bracket in Table 7, the survey results were doubled. This 
then would give a total of about 90 percent which corresponds 
favorably with a "civilian off-base" figure of 96 percent. 



Table 10 

DISTANCE OP RESIDENCE PROM DAFB a 



Distance 



Zone 


(miles) 


No of Mil 


No of Civ 


Total 


$ Mil 


c /o Civ 


A 


0- 1 


4,597 


0 


4,597 


100 


— — . 


B 


1- 3 


410 


39 


449 


91.5 


8.5 


C 


3- 6 


2,268 


492 


2,760 


82.0 


18.0 


D 


6-10 


340 


67 


407 


83.7 


16.3 


E 


10-15 


204 


156 


360 


56.6 


43.4 


F 


15-20 


114 


153 


267 


42.8 


57.2 


G 


20-25 


22 


45 


67 


33. 


67. 


H 


25-50 


40 


146 


186 


21.5 


78.5 


I 


50+ 


17 


12 


29 


56.7 


43.3 


Total 




8,012 


1,110 


9,122 







a Estimated No. of Residences in each Distance Range 
Based on Actual No. of Civilian Residences in Survey and 
Twice the Actual Number of Military Residences in Survey. 

Source: Appendix A - Table A-4. Residence Survey 

DAFB. 



In Table 10, which includes a weighted summary of 
the survey results, several interesting factors concerning 
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the spatial distribution of personnel throughout the coun- 
tryside appear. The first is the higher proportion of 
civilians living in those zones furthest from the base. 

Up to a distance of fifteen miles there are more military 
in each zone than civilian. However beyond that point 
there is a greater percentage of civilians in each zone. 

In the 25-50 mile category they comprise 78.5 percent of 
those connected with the Air Base residing in that area. 

This is due to several reasons. The civilian work- 
er can take his time about moving into the Dover Area. 
Commuting on the Delmarva Peninsula, south of Wilmington, 
is not a serious problem as the roads are good and the 
traffic light. So until a man finds a home which suits 
his needs he can commute with only a little additional in- 
convenience. Since housing has been a serious problem in 
the Dover area for the last ten years, many civilians are 
content to stay where they are until conditions improve. 

The military on the other hand are forced to pull 
up stakes when transferred into the area, and since they 
have to move they move as close as possible to the Base. 
Even deducting those living on the Base from the total, 
the survey shows that 88 percent of the military families 
live within ten miles of the base. A comparable figure 
for the civilian workers indicated that only 47 percent 
live within ten miles of the Base. 

One additional factor which keeps the local civil- 
ians at their original place of residence is that many of 
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them are ex-farmers who still retain a part of their farm- 
ing in off-hours. Many of these are farmers whose land was 
marginal in the first place, and the coming of the Air Base 
was a boon for them. At any rate they do tend to retain 
their original homes even if it means a journey of twenty- 
five miles or more each day. 

The distribution of personnel while concentrated 
in the Dover Area, does however cover a very large total 
area. Even with a heavy distribution in the Dover Area 
another problem is generated - that of " journey-to-work" 
traffic. This is aggravated by the fact that there is no 
local public bus service and all travel to and from the 
Base is by automobile, except for those residing in the 
barracks. With the extensive distribution shown, it is 
not surprising that the traffic on U.S. 113 (Map #2-G9) 
outside of the Air Base has increased sevenfold in the 
last ten years. 
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C . Ecology 

1. The Original Plan. The original plan for the 
town of Dover, as set forth in the decree of William Penn, 
called for the laying out of 

one high street one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
and two back streets each sixty-six feet broad, to 
run from ye water side throughout, and one cross 
street one hundred and fifty feet broad where ye 
high road crosseth ye said Town land. 

This original plan is still evident in Dover today 
in the area surrounding "the Green" (Map #2-4D) . The site 
of the town was picked principally because of its central 
location in Kent County, its position along the "King's 
Highway" and its access to a waterway - in those days one 
of the principal means of transportation. 

By 1740 the town had extended its built-up limits 
to include North and South St. as its boundaries. Its 
center was the Court House Square, laid out by Penn's de- 
cree, and bordered by "a court house and jail, two taverns 
and several private homes. The area is indicated on 
Map #2, together with the built-up limits of Dover at vari- 
ous stages during its history. 

At the time of the Civil War, Dover had increased 
its built-up area sixfold. However at this time two 

15 

Scharf, J.T., op. cit ., p. 1042. 

1 6 

deValinger, L. and Shaw, V.E. (Editors), 

Ridgel.y Family letters 1742-1899 . (Milford, Delaware: 
Milford Chronicle Publishing Co., 1948), I, 19. 
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factors were beginning to play an important part in the 
shaping of the City. These were the railroad to the West 
and the river to the East. Even at this early date in its 
history, we can see the extending of the boundaries prin- 
cipally along a north-south axis. The persistence of the 
original gridiron plan in shaping the street pattern is 
also evident in the plan of the City today (See Map #2). 

2. Recent Growth. By the beginning of World War II 

Dover had continued its expansion along its long axis. No 

developments of any size are to be found to the east of the 

St. Jones River at that time. The land surrounding the 

17 

city was top-grade farmland, especially to the South. 

This is the area undergoing intensive development today. 

Recent growth (1952-1962) has practically all 
taken place outside the city limits, except for two small 
areas in the southwest and northwest corners. The prin- 
cipal subdivisions, with the exception of Morris Estates, 
have all been built since the reactivation of the Air Base. 
The Rodney Village area and the Edgehill area with their 
accompanying shopping centers seem to be the two centers 
of most recent development. As mentioned previously while 
the Air Base has played an important role in shifting ex- 
pansion to the south, the presence of U.S. Route 13 (Map 
#2, C-7) has shaped the pattern of this expansion. Except 

17 

Bausman, R.O., Land Utilization in Kent County, 
Delaware, (University of Delaware Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Newark, Delaware, Bulletin No. 224, April, 1940), 
passim. 
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for Capitol Park, no development has been built to specifi- 
cally cater to the needs of Air Force personnel. However 
it must also be stated that the construction of the 1,250 
units of government housing at the Air Base in the last 
five years has had a pronounced effect on the growth of 
Dover; especially . as to its expansion to the South. 

Why did Dover not expand to the West? To live "on 
the wrong side of the tracks" in Dover is apparently not a 
trite expression. The area to the west of the tracks has 
been a negro quarter since the Civil War. Although some 
residential development has taken place along the radials 
further to the West, this area has done much to reinforce 
the boundary caused by the railroad. Today this area is 
scheduled for an Urban Renewal project, and thus in time 
this section of the City may have its historical role 
changed. 

3. Land Use. A plan showing existing land use 
is shown in Figure 8. From this plan several functional 
areas of the City can easily be located. The darker por- 
tion in the center indicates the commercial district along 
Loockerman St. To the south and east of this is the loca- 
tion of the State Government buildings. To the North is 
the principal residential area within the City limits. 

The area along the railroad tracks is mainly used by the 
industries located in Dover. 

Of particular interest however, is the "strip de- 
velopment" which has taken place along the Dover By-Pass 



Figure 8 
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which lies to the east of the City. Practically all of 
the development along this road has occurred within the 
last ten years. Much of the land use along this transporta 
tion route has been caused by the influx of military person 
nel into the area. Y/’hile the townspeople and the farmers 
who came into tovm on weekends were used to the congestion 
around Loockerman St., the military personnel wanted facil- 
ities where they could drive up and park. This has tended 
to cause a shift in the retail business of Dover to the 
periphery, although this is a phenomena which is occurring 
in many cities. 

Unfortunately no land use study has been made of 
Kent County since 1939. However by comparison of aerial 
photographs the Army Corps of Engineers was able to de- 
termine the following about the Dover area in 1954: 

An area of approximately 9»600 acres covered the 
farthest extent of land use change. Y/ithin this 
area, 2,704 acres of cropland and 48 acres of pasture 
had changed to nonfarm use between 1938 and 1954. 

The air base accounted for 82 percent of this, urban 
growth for 15 percent, and roads and borrow pits for 
the remaining 3 percent. Nearly all of this area 
formerly was good, well-drained, fertile land suit- 
able for irrigation cropping. 10 

However in 1954, when the aerial photographs used 
by the Corps in their evaluation were taken, the Air Force 
Basefe influence was just beginning to be felt. At that 
time the present location of government housing was being 
used as a borrow pit. Rodney Village and Kent Acres were 
still open farmland. Most of the strip development north 



18 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Delaware River 
Basin Report ; Appendix K, "Use and Management of Land and 
Cover Resources;" I960, p. 82. 
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and south of the City was non-existent.^ 

Table 11 indicates the use of land in Kent County. 

Of particular importance are the two areas for urban use 

and governmental use. These areas now comprise ten percent 

of the total land use in the County. In 1939 they comprised 

20 

only about one percent of the land use of the County. Of 
even greater importance is that most of the land to the 
south of Dover was top-grade farmland and it is this land 
which is being used by housing developments today. In this 
respect we may conclude that while the land use change, 
caused by the Air Base, has not been great, it was mainly 
the most productive land which was involved in the change. 

Along U.S. Route 113 between the Air Base and Dover 
only minor change has been experienced (See Map #2-G9). 
Directly across from the main gate of the base is a small 
commercial center consisting of several restaurants, a food 
store and a gas station. North of the Base along Route 113 
we find only a large trailer camp, six gas stations and the 
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Aerial photographs of Kent County taken under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
held in the office of Mr. Frederick T. Mott, Soil Con- 
servationist, 313 South Governors Avenue, Dover. There 
are large scale photos for both 1948 and 1954 available. 
Although not available at the time of the author's visit 
to Dover, a new series of aerial photographs was taken in 
November 1961. A small scale composite photo of the new 
series was available which had sufficient detail to per- 
mit observation of major changes in the built-up area 
around Dover from 1954 to 1961. 

20 

Bausman, R.O., op. cit . , p. 94. 
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Table 11 

LAND USE IN KENT COUNTY, 1958-59 



Percentage of 



Land Use 


Acres 


Total Land 


Urban: 


Incorporated areas 


6,150 


2 


Subdivisions 


3,053 


1 


Industrial sites 


416 


* 




9,619 


3 


Agricultural : 


Cropland 


175,312 


46 


Pasture 


3,825 


1 


Farm woodland 


55,774 


15 


Farmsteads, roads, wasteland 


17,023 


4 




251,934 


66 


Undeveloped: 


Nonfarm woodland 


19,326 


5 


Marshland 


46,707 


12 




66,033 


17 


Other: 


Government and civic areas 


22,074 


6 


Highways 


7,955 


2 


Miscellaneous 


23,185 


6 




53,214 


14 


Total 


380,800 


100 



Source: "Land Use in Delaware," Division of Urban 
Affairs and Agricultural Experiment Station, University of 
Delaware, Circular No. 33, February 1962, p. 6. 
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Capitol Park development. Again it is the poorer land and 
less strategic location which has put this location at a 
disadvantage to frontages along Rt. 13 . 
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D. Economy 

1. Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment. 

During the past ten years there has been considerable change 
in the composition of the labor force in Kent County, other 
than that caused by the addition of seven thousand service- 
men. Unfortunately I960 Census statistics concerning labor 
force composition are not yet available for the City of 
Dover. It is not believed that the composition of its 
civilian labor force will have changed very much. However 
those in the armed services, which totaled only four in 
1950, will certainly represent a sizeable proportion of 
the total labor force in the I960 ennumeration. 

In 1950 the male labor force residing within Dover 
comprised 15.6 percent of the Kent County total (Table 12). 
However this included 32 percent of the professional and 
technical workers and 28.6 percent of the non-farm managers, 
proprietors and officials of the County. It is also noted 
that 30 percent of the male labor force engaged in public 
administration in the County lived in Dover, as well as 
23 percent of those engaged in wholesale and retail trade. 
The above figures are indicative of Dover's role as the 
governmental and trade center of the County. 

When looking at the composition of the Kent County 
labor force for 1950 and I960 in Table 12, two major 
changes are evident: 1) The large increase (77.5 percent) 

in the female population of the County's labor force 
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during the decade. In I960 female workers represented 37 
percent of the total civilian labor force of the County as 
compared to 28 percent in 1950. In the State as a whole 
female workers represented 32 percent of the labor force 
in I960; 2) The decreasing number of persons engaged in 
agriculture (3,107 in 1950 vs. 2,041 in I960) and the two- 
fold increase in professional and technical workers (from 
984 to 1,908). The decrease in farm workers was indicative 
of a statewide decrease of 43 percent during the decade. 

This is mainly due to a shift to machine farming and gradu- 
al consumption of farmland by suburbanization. 

The great increase in the female labor force popu- 
lation can in some measure be attributed to the young serv- 

21 

ice families in the area. Many of the service wives, 
especially of the young airmen, find it necessary to work 
in order to supplement their husband's income. Another 
interesting item concerning the female labor market is that 
sufficient positions have been created in the area to reach 
a percentage of employment comparable to the 1950 level, 
even with the greatly increased work, force. The influence 
of the service wives in the labor force is again evident 
in the fact that during the decade civilian male employ- 
ment had only increased by 2,114 while female employment 
increased by 3,423. 

21 

No statistical data are available as to the 
number of service wives actually employed in the Dover Area. 
However the personnel office of International Latex esti- 
mates that one-third of its 2,600 employees are service 
wives. 
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In the female labor market the greatest change was 
in the clerical and kindred workers category f where employ- 
ment increased by 1,245 positions or 140 percent over the 
1950 level. Of this number approximately 200 can be ac- 
counted for as civil service employees at the Air Base 
(Table 14, pages 67 ). However, this means that the 
demand for this type of worker has been spread throughout 
the economy, as the Air Forces' needs are only a fraction 
of the total. Other substantial gains in female employ- 
ment were realized by those in professional and technical 
work (85 percent increase) and sales workers (78 percent 
increase) . 

A more detailed picture of changes in the labor 

force composition in the past decade can be obtained from 

Table 13. This table shows the number of covered employees 

in various industrial categories during the first quarter 

22 

of the years 1951 through 1961. In practically all cate- 
gories covered in this table significant changes have oc- 
curred during the ten year period. The greatest gain in 
employment during the period was in the transportation, 
communication and public utilities industry in which em- 
ployment increased 325 percent. The sudden rise in 

22 

Bureau of Economic and Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, The Delaware Economy 1939-1958 , 
(Newark, Delaware, University of Delaware, 1961), p. 21. 

"It should be noted that the term 'covered employment' ap- 
plies to those industries v/hich are subject to the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Laws of Delaware. Principal exclu- 
sions are agricultural, governmental and railroad workers." 
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Total 9,347 9,333 9,353 9,440 10,253 

5,313,514 5,636,791 6,229,312 6,388,438 7,341,370 

Source: State of Delaware Employment Security Commission Tabulation. 
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employment from 1957 to 1958 as seen in Figure 9, was due 
to the awarding of an Air Force contract to an electrical 
company for on-site maintenance of aircraft engines. The 
contractor employed approximately a thousand men, although 
this has been considerably reduced in the past year. 

The three groups (l. wholesale and retail trade, 

2. finance, insurance and real estate, and 3. service) 
which reflect the demands of an expanding population show 
a steady and consistent .growth throughout the period. The 
two categories with the greatest variations in employment 
are manufacturing and construction. 

In the first half of the period covered manufactur- 
ing showed a 20 percent decline in the number of employees. 

This was due principally to the closing down of numerous 

23 

small canneries. It should also be noted that employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries, which accounted for 55 
percent of the total in 1951, had dropped to 35 percent 
by 1961. This decrease in manufacturing with an increase 
in sales and services seems to indicate an increased de- 
pendence of the local economy on the Air Base. However, 
this is not as serious as the figures might indicate. The 
growing importance of Dover as a regional shopping center 
tends to stabilize the overall economy. Also there has 
been considerable change in the manufacturing industry from 
seasonable employment such as the canneries to permanent 

23 

Kaymond and May, op. cit . , I, 41. 
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employment in the durable and non-durable goods fields. 

For instance, in the past ten years International Latex has 
increased its work force from 1,300 to 2,600 persons. 

Construction, as mentioned above, has been subject 
to considerable fluctuation. Unfortunately the figures in 
the table do not accurately portray the situation because 
much of the big construction projects at the Air Base have 
been contracted with out-of-state firms whose employees are 
not shown. However, the base housing contracts accomplished 
during 1958 and 1959 are clearly indicated in the employ- 
ment levels for those years (Figure 9). Construction during 
the second quarter of 1958 reached a high in employment of 
1,520 while the low during the ten year period was 473 in 
1951. 

Table 13 does not include the civil service em- 
ployees working directly for the Air Force. Table 14, 
Civilian Personnel Summary, shows the number of employees 
by grade as of March of 1962. 

Table 14 



CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SUMMARY-DAFB 
March, 1962 



Blue Collar Workers 




White Collar Workers 




Unskilled (Janitors etc) 


27 


GS-5 and below 




Semiskilled (Fork lift 




( Sec ' y , Clerk, Typist) 


210 


operator , Warehousemen) 


127 


GS-5 and above 




Skilled (Aircraft 




Semi-Prof, and Prof. 


153 


Machinist) 

Leadingmen (Aircraft 


412 


Sub-Total 


363 


Foremen) 

Supervisors 


110 

108 


Total (Col 1 & Col 2) 


784 


Sub-Total 


784 


1,147 



Source: Civilian Personnel Officer, DAFB. 
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Approximately 50 percent of the civilian employees 
are related to the aircraft machinist trades. For the most 
part they must be recruited out of the Dover area or from 
retiring Air Force personnel at the Base. As there is no 
local aircraft industry, these employees would have to re- 
locate should the Base cease operations. 

Unemployment during the period 1952-1959 is re- 
flected in Figure 9A for both Kent County and the State. 

The variations in Kent County are much greater than for the 
State as a whole due to the seasonal employment in the 
food processing industry. The Air Base having a relatively 
stable work force does not seem to have had any influence 
on the fluctuation of unemployment in the area. 

Total quarterly wages for the periods covered are 
also given in Table 13. It is noted that although the total 
number of employees increased 23 percent the total wages 
more than doubled from 1951 to 1961. Most significant gains 
were in the construction, manufacturing and transportation - 
communication categories, where average quarterly salaries 
increased 84 percent, 69 percent and 150 percent respective- 
ly. The latter increase is indicative of the large number 
of highly-priced aircraft mechanics working at the Air Base 
for the maintenance contractor. Annual wages at the Air 
Base for both military and civilian personnel in 1961 were 
5516,473,000 and 05,249,000 respectively. The wages of those 
employed in the covered employment categories totaled 
847,111,809. Therefore it is seen that the Air Base payroll 
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accounts for approximately one third of the total wages in 
the County, exclusive of State Government employees. 

2. Wholesale and Retail Trade. Data on wholesale 
and retail trade clearly shows a pattern of growth during 
the period of the Air Base's operation. The last Census 
of Business was made in 1958, and although the trends of 
growth may not have been as strong during the last four 
years (1958-1962), the continued increase in employment 
and higher wages indicated in Table 13. would predicate 
continued growth. 

It is probably in the field of wholesale and re- 
tail trade that the presence of the Air Force has most 
significantly affected the growth of the Dover area. As 
the housing developments have surrounded the City, they 
have incorporated shopping centers as part of their de- 
velopment, and this has tended to "spill over" the retail 
trade outside of the City. Without the demand for housing 
for Air Force personnel this shift might never have oc- 
curred and the lopckerman Street business district might 
have retained its dominance over the retail business of 
Kent County. 

Before discussing trade developments since the 
reactivation of the Air Base let us look at the World War II 
"Sales Summary" for the Dover area. Table 15, based on 
data from "Sales Management" magazine shows the growth 
pattern during that period. It is noted that the retail 
sales during the period 1940-1946 for Dover increased by 
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Table 15 (Continued) 
SALES SUMMARY, CITY OF DOVER 

(1940-1946) 
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245 percent. It also increased its percentage of the State's 
sales from 4.47 percent to 5.97 percent. However it is the 
rapid rate of growth from 1942 to 1944 that indicates the 
effect of the Air Base. During that period the sale of 
both food and general merchandise increased by 51 percent. 

At the same time, the civilian population of Kent 
Countywas estimated to have been dropping, while retail 
sales in the County went up by three million dollars from 
1942 to 1944. Dover's sales during the same period rose 
5.7 million dollars. This indicates an intensification 
of the retail sales in the City during the war. 

This pattern bears out what was described as the 
effect of the Base on the City during the War. For all 
practical purposes very few families of soldiers (at that 
time the Army Air Force) moved into the area because of 
lack of housing and short stays of military at the Base 
(see page 19). However, Dover became a weekend center of 
activity for the soldiers on furlough and their visitors. 

As a result many married men rented rooms for the weekend 
to be with their wives. Restaurants did a booming business, 
but were limited because of food rationing. At any rate 
the major impact was in food and general merchandise not 
available at the Base PX.^ 

24 

The bulk of the author's information concerning 
the Dover scene during World War II was gained in an inter- 
view with Mr. H.C. McSherry, a newspaper reporter in Dover 
at that time. 
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During the Y/ar, Dover was able to increase its 
percentage of retail sales in the County from 41 percent 
in 1940 to 54 percent in 1946. However, looking at Table 16A, 
it appears that by 1948, Dover's percentage of the retail 
sales in the County had dropped off to 31.6 percent. This 
is most probably due to the greater accuracy of the census 
figures than to any actual shift in retail trade patterns. 
Prom 1948 to 1954, Dover's retail sales increased 85.4 per- 
cent, while that of Kent County increased only 37.5 percent 
(Table 16B). By 1958 the "spill over" effect mentioned 
above had begun to take place and Dover's sales increased 
only 17.4 percent, while that in the County increased 25 per- 
cent. In this manner Dover's share of the County trade was 
reduced from 58.5 percent to 40,6 percent in the four-year 
period, 1954-1958. However, both Dover's and the County's 
sales grew at a faster rate than the State in practically 
all merchandise groups as can be noted in Table 16B. 

Patterns showing concentration of various mer- 
chandise groups inside the City, while others have shifted 
outside, are evident from the Tables. Dover's growth in 
apparel, food and general merchandise sales illustrates 
its importance as a downtown shopping area. Por instance, 
the City with 18.5 percent of the food outlets in the 
County accounts for 49.2 percent of the sales. In the 
general merchandise category its stores represent only 
28.2 percent of those in the County, and yet they do 77 per- 
cent of the business. 



RETAIL SALES: DOVER AND KENT COUNTY, 1948, 1954, 1958 
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However in certain other groups the County has 
gained significantly. Most important have been its gains 
in the automobile and gasoline groups. The fact that Dover 
lost in retail sales in these categories and the County ex- 
perienced considerable gains, is indicative of the reloca- 
tion of these outlets to the strip developments taking place 
along the north and south radials emerging from the City. 

A summary of selected services and wholesale trade are 
shown in Tables 17A and 17B respectively. In the service 
trades, noticable gains were seen in the auto and business 
services. However the major trend noted during this peri- 
od is the increased volume of receipts per establishment, 
showing greater utilization of each establishment. This 
trend is confirmed when comparing Kent County totals with 
those of the State. While the percentage increase of es- 
tablishments in Kent County was 21.3 percent, the total 
receipts increased by 78.5 percent. In the State with a 
comparable growth of 22.2 percent in number of establish- 
ments, the growth in total receipts was only 43.8 percent. 
Comparable statistics were not available for Dover. 

Wholesale trade figures show a decrease in the 
County sales for the four year period of 16 percent. The 
City however increased its sales by 13.3, percent showing 
the growing importance of the City's wholesalers in the 

Dover trade area. 

25 

In I960, it was estimated that Dover's primary 
25 



Raymond and May, op. cit .. I, p, 47 
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Table 17A 

SELECTED SERVICES SUMMARY 
KENT COUNTY, 1954 & 1958 

i<> Inc . 

1934 1938 No. of 1o Inc. 

Total Receipt Total Receipt Estab. Receipts 
(No. ) ( $1000) (No. ) ($1000) 1934-38 1934-38 



Hotels, Motels 



Tourist Camps 


19 


492 


24 


800 


26.3 


62.5 


Personal Services 


125 


1,323 


145 


2,101 


16.0 


58.9 


Mi sc. Business 
Services 


15 


277 


14 


623 


-6.7 


+125.0 


Auto Repair, Auto 
Services, Garages 


18 


434 


32 


1,137 


78.0 


162.0 


Misc. Repair 
Services 


35 


295 


44 


613 


25.7 


108.0 


Motion Pictures 


7 


247 


6 


D 


-14.3 


— 


Amusement, Re- 
creation Services 
ex. Motion Piet. 


35 


676 


43 


D 


22.8 




Kent Co. Total 


254 


3,744 


308 


6 , 687 


21.3 


78.5 


Delaware Total 1 


,851 


47,194 


2,262 


67,772 


22.2 


43.8 



Part 1 



(D) Withheld to avoid disclosure. 

Source: U.S. Census of Business: 1958, Vol. VI, 
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Dover 
Kent Co 



Table 17B 

WHOLESALE TRADE SUMMARY 
DOVER AND KENT COUNTY, 1954 & 1958 



1954 


1958 


io inc 


io inc 


Estabs 


Sales 


Estabs 


Sales 


Estabs 


Sales 


(Number) 


(81,000) 


(Number) 


(81,000) 


1954-58 


1954-58 


23 


14,654 


29 


16,597 


26.0 


13.3 


62 


39,548 


76 


33,226 


22.6 


-16.0 



Source: U.S. Census of Business: 1958, Vol IV. 
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trade area included 6,000 families living within a radius 
of 3 to 5 miles from the City. This primary trade area 
population did not include the Air Force families (who have 
use of Commissary and Exchange facilities at the Base) and 
those living in communities such as Camden and Wyoming 
which have established retail facilities. It was estimated 
that the families in the primary trade area would make two- 
thirds of their retail purchases in Dover. However, it is 
probable that with the opening of the Rodney Village shop- 
ping center in November, I960 the number of families stated 
above has decreased. There are now three main shopping 
centers outside the City limits. The Rodney Village center 
(Map #2-C7) has twenty stores. Along Route 13 are the 
Edgehill Shopping center (Map #2-D3) with eight stores and 
the Capitol shopping center (Map #2-D4) with six stores. 

Dover and its outlying shopping centers also serve 
an extensive secondary trade area (Figure 1, page 8). Be- 
cause of the availability of facilities and greater variety 
it is estimated that at least part (approximately 6 percent) 
of the shopping of the residents of this secondary area 
is done in the Dover area. The secondary trade area in- 
cludes Kent County, the northern third of Sussex County 
and the Maryland Counties of Queen Anne, Talbot and 
Caroline. Because of the number of Air Force personnel 
living throughout the primary and secondary trade area, it 
is estimated that they contribute on the average much more 
than the 6 percent assigned to the secondary area residents. 
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However what this percentage actually is cannot be readily 
ascertained from the data available. 

3. Industries. The section on employment (see page 
59) gives an indication of the industrial situation in 
Kent County. Manufacturers, except for the International 
Latex Corporation, have consisted principally of those re- 
lated to processing of food products. Table 18, which 
contains a list of manufacturers in and around Lover, to- 
gether with their employment levels and items of manufacture, 
gives an accurate picture of industry in Lover. It is 
noted that there are only two companies with a work force 
of over 50 persons. 

In the 1958 Census of Manufacturers, International 

Latex was listed as the only employer in Kent County with 

over 250 employees. Only ten establishments in Kent County 

employing more than one hundred employees were listed, and 

2 6 

six of these were engaged in food processing. 

The Lover area failed to grow as an industrial 
center principally because of the rapidly growing complex 
in the vicinity of Wilmington, which is slowly spreading 
out over the entire New Castle County. Much of the labor 
surplus from Kent County has historically drifted up to 
Wilmington and other industrial cities to the North. 

One of the main reasons for the location of the 
Latex plant at Lover is the availability of a surplus 

26 

U.S. Census of Manufacturers: 1958, Volume I, 

Area Statistics, (Washingto n, L.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959) p. 94. 
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Table 18 

MANUFACTURERS, EMPLOYEES AND PRODUCT 
IN THE DOVER AREA-1960 



Below is a list of manufacturers in the Dover Area. 
The number of employees and what they manufacture is listed 
below their name and address. 



American-Marie tta Co. 


Foot of William St. 


172 


0>) 


Artcraft Press, The 


8 N. Governors Ave. 


190 


(a) 


Capitol Sign Service 


R.D. 1, Box 547 


66 


(a) 


Diamond Cold Storage Co. 


West North St. 


116 


(a) 


Dover Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. 


Cherry St. 


21 


(a) 


Dover Index Publishing 
Co. 


11 North St. 


190 


(a) 


Dover Litho-Printing Co. 


N. duPont Highway 


190 


(a) 


Dover Sand and Gravel 
Corp. 


Lebanon Road 


49-203 


(a) 


Frazier, M.A. Inc. 


Silver Lake 


18-48-205 


(a) 


Hartnett, M.A. , Inc. 


Railroad Ave. & 
Forest St. 


18-149 


(a) 


International Latex Corp. 


Playtex Park 


69-201 


(k) 


Jackson, Chas. T. , Inc. 


DuPont Station 


141-223 


(a) 


Jones, E.L. and Co., Inc. 
Nehi Bottling Co. 


Railroad Ave . 


136 


(a) 


15 William St. 


21 


(a) 


R & 0 Kitchen Cabinet Co. 


Dupont Highway 


26 


(a) 


Richardson & Robbins 
(V/m. Underwood) 


King St. 


27-30 


(e) 



Shore Construction 
Service, Inc. 

Simmons Printing Co. 
State Sentinel, The 
Trio Tank Co. 

Wells Dental Laboratory 
Wesley's Print Shop 
Vest Dover Butcher Shop 



772 E. Loockerman St. 


8-48 (a 


426 S. State St. 


190 (a 


56 the Green 


190 (a 


Hazlettville Road 


147 (a 


134 Upland Ave. 


63 (a 


315 Loockerman St. 


190 (a 



Dover and Hazlett- 
ville Rd. 



143 (a) 



a) 25 or less 
,b) 26 to 50 

c) 51 to 100 
(d) 101 to 150 



Number of Employees 






, e 

(s 

(h 



151 to 200 
201 to 300 
301 to 400 
401 to 500 



(i) 501 to 1,000 

(0) 1,001 to 1,500 
(k) 1,501 to 2,000 

(1) 2,001 to 3,000 



Table 18 (Continued) 



MANUFACTURERS , EMPLOYEES AND PRODUCT 
IN THE DOVER AREA-1960 



What each Manufactures 



8 - Asphalt 
18 - Blocks, Building 
21 - Bottling, Carbonated Beverages 

26 - Cabinet Making 

27 - Canning, Chicken Products 
30 - Canning, Puddings 

48 - Concrete Products 

49 - Concrete - Ready-Mixed 
63 - Dentures 

66 - Displays, Advertising 
69 - Drug Sundries 
116 - Ice 

136 - Machining, Contract 

141 - Meat, Meal and Bone 

143 - Meat Products 

147 - Metallizing, Hot Spray 

149 - Millwork 

172 - Pipe, Concrete 

190 - Printing, Letterpress and/or Lithography 
201 - Rubber Products - Gloves, Women's and Children' 
Apparel, etc. 

203 - Sand and Gravel 

223 - Tallow and Grease, Inedible 



Source: Greater Dover Chamber of Commerce 
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female labor force. Nearly two thirds of their employees 
are women (also see footnote page 60). The company's 
busses fan out throughout the surrounding counties daily 
to bring the workers into Dover. 

One industrial firm in the Dover area which has 
shown considerable growth during the past decade and which 
in turn reflects the overall growth of the community is 
the telephone industry. The steady growth in the number 
of line stations contained in the two exchanges serving the 
Dover area is shown in Table 19. The boundary of these 
two exchanges is indicated on Map #1. The Redfield ex- 
change which includes Dover and the Air Base (including 
Base Housing) as well as a substantial area to the north 
of the City has had an increase of 220 percent in the number 
of line stations in the ten year period from 1951 to 1961. 

In a corresponding period the number of stations in the 
Myrtle exchange area which includes the Camden-Wyoming area 
has increased by 127 percent. The Redfield exchange area 
includes the major portion of the built-up area in "the 
Complex." The fact that this exchange area included the 
Base Housing meant the addition of 1,250 potential customers 
between 1958 and 1961 in this project alone. 

The increased rate of growth after the opening of 
the Air Base in 1952 is readily seen in Figure 10. The 
growth is seen to have had a fairly constant rate since 

27 

Raymond and May, op. cit . , I, 42. 



Table 19 

TELEPHONE LINE STATIONS IN DOVER AREA . 195Q-1961 a 
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Redf ield 
Year (Dover) 



1950 


2,834 


1951 


3,023 


1952 


3,144 

3,479 


1953 


1954 


3,826 


1955 


4,418 


1956 


5,011 


1957 


5,465 


1958 


5,894 


1959 


6,418 


I960 


7,183 


1961 


7,699 



Myrtle 

( Camden-V/yoming) 

738 

779 

797 

834 

915 

1,023 

1,128 

1,259 

1,421 

1,511 

1,593 

1,768 



Si 

A line station represents a single installation 
or "telephone number." It does not include extensions, 
etc. In this instance the Air Base itself would be re- 
garded as a single line station because it has an internal 
switchboard. Therefore, a line station summary can be re- 
garded as an excellent indicator of the growth of the 
number of residences in an area. 

Source: Telephone Manager, Dover Office 
Diamond State Telephone Co. 



Number of Lire Stations 



Figure 10 

TELEFHONE LINE STATIONS 
DOVER AREA 1050-1961 

Note: Lee Table 19 for detailed data. 
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1954. However in the Myrtle area increased growth seems to 
have started at a later date and then tapered off from 1958 
to I960. The 1960-61 figures indicate that this area is 
once again experiencing an increased rate of growth. 

At present the Dover Chamber of Commerce has a size- 
able contract (over $35,000) with a consultant to make an 
industrial survey of the area. Early indications seem to 
be that firms, such as electronics manufacturers, which re- 
quire repetitive skills in their operations, could find a 
sufficient labor market in Kent County. There is no indi- 
cation that any heavy industry would locate in the area due 
to the lack of a port and limited railroad facilities. How- 
ever those industries which depend on truck transport for 
shipping would not be at a disadvantage. 

4. Land Values. Little factual data seem to be 
available on land values inside the City or on the fringe 
where development seems probable. However in the County as 
a whole, land values have been altered considerably in the 
last ten years - not only by the suburban development but 
by the invasion of "potato farmers" mentioned previously 
(page 27) • 

The best farm land in 1935 brought only a little 

28 

more than $50 per acre. Now however top-grade farm land 
is about $350 per acre while the average value is about 
$200 per acre. The value for top grade farm land represents 

28 

Bausman, R.O., op. cit . , p. 86. 
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an increase of about a hundred dollars over the last ten 
29 

years. One Doverite's estimate of the value of farm- 
land surrounding the city which had been used in early 
housing developments was that: 

It brought 8300 to $500 per acre and represented 
the best crop the local farmers have ever had! 

However, the fact that low land values existed prior to 

the fifties and that a sufficient quantity of good land 

adjacent to the highways was available has tended to keep 

land out of the hands of speculators. 



29 

Vapaa, George K., Kent County Agricultural Agent, 
Personal letter dated April 20, 1962. 



Chapter III 

DOVER THROUGH Tim LAST DECADE - PROBLEMS 
PACING A COMMUNITY WITH A RAPID POPULATION 
EXPANS ION 

The stage has now been set and discussion of the 
specific problem areas occurring during the last decade 
can begin. Dover was seen to be a slowly growing community 
throughout the first half of the twentieth century. Kent 
County on the other hand had remained relatively static 
through the first fifty years. Dover had not been faced 
with a rapid build-up situation during the War. It might 
have been if it had been the scene of a defense industry 
instead of a relatively self-contained military post. The 
expansion after 1952 was something quite different than 
the World War II situation. These men brought their fami- 
lies to stay - not only that, but they were usually young 
families, which today demand the most from a community in 
the way of services, education and housing. 

In this chapter several problem areas will be dis- 
cussed - housing, schools, extension of utility lines, 
transportation and traffic, and to a very minor degree 
social changes in the community. 

At present Dover is still in a state of flux; al- 
though by now things have settled quite a bit from the 
hectic days of the mid-fifties. The problems have been 
solved by cooperation of both City and Air Force officials. 
The solutions have not always been ideal but at least they 
have been solutions. 
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A. The Housing Dilemma 

1. Background. The general characteristics of 
housing in Dover and Kent County as of 1950 are summarized 
in Table 20. As can be seen from the low percentage of 
vacancies, housing was scarce in Dover even in 1950. Kent 
County however had a considerable number of vacancies - 
many of which were undoubtedly old vacant farm houses - 
soon to be again placed into use with the rapid influx of 
families into the area. 

The City generally contained a large percentage of 
detached, higher-priced homes of relatively large size. 
However it also had its share of crowded, substandard dwell 
ings (32.5 percent), mostly occupied by negro and other low 
income families, in the western sector of the City behind 
"the Green" (Map #2-C4 ) . Kent County contained more modest 
homes and over half of its dwellings were classified as sub 
standard. The fact that of the 55.2 percent so classified 
only 11.6 percent were considered dilapidated, suggests the 
rural character of the County, where such urban amenities 
as running water or a private bath are not considered neces 
sary for survival. Other characteristics of the housing 
throughout the County were age (more than 60 percent built 
before 1919) and the large percentage of single family 
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Table 20 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR DOVER AMD KENT COUNTY 
FROM CENSUS OP HOUSING, 1950 





City of 
Number 


Dover 

T~ 


Kent County 
Number io 


Number of Dwelling Units 


Owner Occupied 


964 


49.7 


6,880 


61.2 


Renter Occupied 


975 


50.3 


4,371 


38.8 


Total Occupied 


1,939 


100.0 


11,251 


100.0 


Vacant 


47 


2.4 


974 


8.7 


Non-resident 


6 


— — 


17 


— 


Total Dwelling Units 


1,992 


— 


12,242 


— 


Type of Structures 


1 Dwelling unit , detached 


1,280 


64.3 


10,029 


81.9 


1 Dwelling Unit , attached 


27 


1.4 


109 


0.9 


1 & 2 Dwelling Unit, 


semi-detached 


168 


8.4 


531 


4.3 


2 Dwelling Unit, other 


222 


11.2 


720 


5.9 


3 & 4 Dwelling Unit 


165 


8.3 


396 


3.2 


5 to 9 Dwelling Unit 


84 


4.2 


207 


1.7 


10 Dwelling Unit or more 


43 


2.2 


174 


1.4 


Trailers 


3 


0.2 


76 


0.6 


Total DU's Reporting 


1,992 


100.0 


12,242 


100.0 


Value of Owner-Occupied 


One-Dwelling Unit Structures 








less than S3? 000 


88 


11.3 


753 


19.0 


$3,000 to $3,999 


46 


5.9 


406 


10.2 


$4,000 to $4,999 


41 


5.3 


385 


9.7 


$5,000 to $7,499 


128 


16.5 


1,045 


26.3 


$7,500 to $9,999 


100 


12.9 


552 


13.9 


$10,000 to $14,999 


208 


26.8 


529 


13.4 


$15,000 or more 


166 


22.4 


299 


7.5 


Total Reporting 
Median Value 


777 

$9,588 


100.0 


3,969 

$5,891 


100.0 


Space in Dwelling Units 


1 room 


29 


1.5 


237 


2.0 


2 room 


82 


4.3 


580 


4.9 


3 room 


229 


11.9 


830 


7.0 


4 room 


291 


15.1 


1,700 


14.4 


5 room 


367 


19.0 


2,103 


17.7 


6 room 


408 


20.2 


2,676 


22.6 


7 room 


214 


11.1 


1,610 


13.6 


8 room 


173 


9.1 


1,168 


9.9 


9 or more 


136 


7.1 


938 


7.9 


Total of DU's reporting 


1,929 


100.0 


11,842 


100.0 
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Table 20 (Continued) 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR DOVER AND KENT COUNTY 
FROM CENSUS OF HOUSING, 1950 



City of Dover Kent County 

Number ^ Number 2^ 



Persons in Dwelling Units 



1 Person 


247 


12.7 


1,281 


11.4 


2 Persons 


670 


34.6 


3,471 


30.8 


3 Persons 


416 


21.4 


2,500 


22.2 


4 Persons 


304 


15.7 


1,829 


16.3 


5 Persons 


142 


7.3 


979 


8.7 


6 Persons 


69 


3.6 


501 


4.4 


7 Persons 


50 


2.6 


292 


2.6 


8 Persons 


12 


0.6 


155 


1.4 


9 Persons 


18 


0.9 


97 


0.9 


10 Persons or more 


11 


0. 6 


146 


1.3 


Total DU's Occupied 


1,939 


100.0 


11,251 


100.0 


Median Number of Persons 


in all Occupied Dwellings 


2.6 




2.8 




Crowding in Persons/Room 


0.75 or less 


1,451 


76.8 


8,263 


74.8 


0.76 to 1.00 


280 


14.8 


1,807 


16.3 


1.01 to 1.50 


107 


5.7 


647 


5.9 


1.51 or More 


53 


2.8 


335 


3.0 


Total DU's Reporting 


1,891 


100.0 


11,052 


100.0 


Year Built (Based upon 20$ 
sample ) 


1945 or later 


145 


7.6 


1,295 


11.0 


1940 to 1944 


65 


3.4 


420 


3.6 


1930 to 1939 


315 


16.5 


1,285 


10.9 


1920 to 1929 


225 


11.8 


1,295 


11.0 


1919 or earlier 


1,170 


61.3 


7,500 


63.6 


Total Reporting 


1,920 


100.0 


11,795 


100.0 


Condition of Dwelling Units 


Dilapidated 


234 


12.3 


1,971 


16.1 


Not Dilapidated 


1,671 


87.7 


10,271 


83.9 


Total Reporting 


1,905 


100.0 


12,242 


100.0 


Total Substandard 


Dwellings 


619 


32.5 


6,395 


55.2 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Census of Housing: 1950 

Vol. I, General Characteristics, Part 2. 
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detached homes (64.3 percent in Dover and 81.9 percent in 
Kent County). This then was the general milieu of housing 
prior to the invasion of Air Force families starting in 
1952. 

2. The Construction Period (1952-1954). In August 
of 1952 when speaking before the Rotary Club of Dover, the 
Base Commander of the newly reactivated Dover Air Force 
Base made what was to be an oft repeated plea for more 
housing - especially rental housing - in the Dover area. 

At that time there were only a few hundred men stationed 
at the Base. Although 822,000,000 in contracts had al- 
ready been awarded little immediate change was noticeable 
in Dover. 

The major construction contracts had gone to New 
Jersey contractors from the Trenton area.^ As commuting 
time was about two hours each way via the Turnpike, many 
of the men made the daily trip. Others found accommodations 
in the hotels and motels, returning home on the weekends. 

The few who moved into the area found small apartments or 
lived in trailer parks. Whenever possible local labor was 
pressed into service. Therefore until the rapid build-up 
of military personnel during 1954, all was relatively quiet 
in Dover. 

Some developers had started building subdivisions 
outside the City as early as October of 1962. Table 21 

"''McSherry, H.C., Personal interview, April, 1962. 
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shows the name of the developments started and the number 
of units to be constructed. The completion date for these 
was fixed for sometime in 1953. Altogether 1,300 new homes 

O 

were to be ready for occupancy by the end of 1953. 

Table 21 

NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS STARTED 
DOVER AREA 1952 

Morris Estates 55 Units 

NW Dover Heights (negro) 115 units 
Doverbrook Garden Homes 178 Units 
Capitol Green 275 Units 

Total 623 Units 

Source: Dover Index, 21 October, 1952, p. 2. 

3. The Private Housing Period (1954-1959). In 
February, 1953 Colonel Zortman, the Base Commander, again 
held a press conference calling for additional housing and 
advising that due to strikes and "freezing of funds" by 
Washington, completion of the rehabilitation would be de- 
layed until the fall of the year.^ In October of the same 
year, before the Dover Chamber of Commerce, the Base Com- 
mander stated that 1,800 rental housing units would be 

2 

Dover Index , 21 October, 1952, p. 2. 

3 

Wilmington Journal-Every-Evening, 18 February, 1953, 



FHa and VA approved 
FHA and VA approved 
FHA and VA approved 
FHA approved 



p. 1. 
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to the City. Other editorials at the time stressed the 
serious effect the lack of housing was having on morale at 
the Base. However much was done was not enough, and in 
early 1955 the new Base Commander, General Guideon, started 
a program to obtain authorization for on-base housing. 

4. The Capehart Era (1959 - present). The wheels 
of progress spin slowly and it was not until late in 1956 
that authorization was received to begin construction of 

7 

500 units of Capehart housing. However token resistance, 
at least, was voiced by a local Real Estate group. This 
group met with Base and other interested officials in the 
office of Senator J.A. Williams of Delaware on 28 January, 
1957. In order to clarify the situation it was decided to 
adjourn the meeting and conduct an immediate housing survey 
of the Dover Area. The results of that survey are tabulated 
in Table 22. Due to the results of the survey and based on 
the field inspection of local conditions by a government 
team, permission was given to continue with the contracting 



g 

In an article dated 22 April, 1955 » the Delaware 
State Hews referred to the fact that it cost $22,000 to 
train an airman, and that in many instances, men discharged 
at Dover had given the housing situation as one of their 
reasons for leaving the service. Delaware State Hews , 

22 April, 1955. 

7 

The previous year several attempts had been made 
to have Wherry rental housing built, but this type of fi- 
nancing had lost favor with investors because of long mort- 
gage period and high cost of maintenance throughout. Also 
if the Air Force should move out there was a good possibility 
that the owner would be stuck with housing no one wanted. 
Title VIII or Capehart housing is government owned and 
operated and thus the government takes the risks. 
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Table 22 

DOVER AIR FORCE BASE 



Family Housing Data as of 31 June, 1957. 



Total Residing Off-Base 


2,680 


Living Y/ithin 15 miles 


2,446 


Living Beyond 15 miles 


234 


Rentals 


2,205 


Sales 


475 


Inadequate Units Occupied 8, 


2,251 


Excessive Cost (Rent and Utilities) 


1,946 


Excessive Distance 


234 


Adequate Units Occupied 


127 



Rentals Vs. Allowances 



Airmen Officers 



Number paying over $10.00 over allowance 263 113 
Number paying over $20.00 over allowance 242 109 
Number paying over $30.00 over allowance 455 161 



Total 



960 483 



Note: Rental does not include utilities which how- 

ever are normally considered a part of the allowance as 
they are furnished with government quarters. 



Personnel Separated from Dependents 

Total separated families 607 

Total that would occupy government quarters 

if available 478 

Total not desiring to bring family into area 129 



Total Requirements for Quarters 

Officers 778 

Airmen 2 , 509 

Total 3,287 

cl 

Units considered inadequate for the following 
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reasons : 

1. Excessive Cost (Rents more than 010 over al- 
io wance ) . 

2. Substandard (Crowded conditions, no private 
bath, no hot water, etc.) 

3. Excessive Distance (15 miles or more). 

Not considered in inadequate category are trailers. All 
other homes are listed as adequate. 

Source: Dover Air Force Base History (January 1, 

1957 - June 30, 1957). 



of the first 500 units of Capehart Housing. In April 1957, 
the first part of a seven million dollar contract for these 
units was awarded for their design. One reason given by 
the survey team for the poor quality of existing housing in 
the area was lack of zoning outside of the City. 

One estimate of the number of units in developments 
outside of the City, either completed or under construction 
in April 1957, is contained in Table 23. 



Table 23 

HOUSING- DEVELOPMENTS DOVER AREA 1957 



As of 1957 




182 


All of these 


) 


59 


were completed 


) 


55 


after 1950’ 


) 


132 




) 


214 






400 


Total 2,407 units ) 


30 


85-95$ occupied 


by ) 


35 


DAFB personnel) 


) 


1,000 






300 



Rodney Village (incomplete 

Morris Estates 
Kent Acres 
Capitol Park 
Capitol Green 
Briar Park (incomplete) 
Doverbrook Gardens 
Edgehill and East Loockerman 
St. 

Moores Lake 



Source: Unpublished Paper - G.L. Petsch, University 

of De lav/are , April 1, 1957. Original source given was Dover 
Chamber of Commerce, however they now hold no records of 
housing during that period. 
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\7hile a few of these i'igtires are rather doubtful now - 
possibly due to curtailment of proposed housing starts when 
government quarters were authorized - it is felt that they 
do reflect the general status of new housing at that time. 
This same report also stated that rents had doubled from 

Q 

1950 to 1954 and were still increasing at that time (1957). 

During the summer of 1958 occupants began to move 
into the Base Quarters. At first they were merely re- 
placed in their off-base housing by additional personnel 
and their families. However by 1961, when a thousand fami- 
lies were then living on the base, several trends could be 
observed from reviewing the Air Base's Family Housing Re- 
port. The Reports for the years 1959-1961 are summarized 
in Table 24A. As seen from the summary, the number of 
families requiring housing was still increasing. Although 
there were 300 additional families in the area in I960, the 
number occupying inadequate housing had dropped by almost 
400 or 26.2 percent below the 1959 level. In 1961 there 
were an additional 800 families attached to the Air Base, 
and while the number of families in inadequate housing 
increased over the previous year's total it was still 18 
percent below the 1959 level. 

O 

Petsch, G.L. , "Housing and Recreation in Dover," 
unpublished term paper (University of Delaware, 1957). 

This paper was based on information then available at the 
Dover Chamber of Commerce. However, this information was 
no longer available at the time of writing this report. 



Table 24A 

ANNUAL U.S.A.F. FAMILY HOUSING REPORTS 1959-61 
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DOVER AIR FORCE BASE, DELAY/ARE 

1959 I960 1961 



Current Personnel Strength 
( tot) 

Civilian Strength 
Current Personnel Housing 
Reqr (no civilian reqr. 
incl . ) 

ill. Personnel ) adequate 
Owning and ) inadequate 

Occupying ) trailers 

Houses in Area ) 

Families living more than 
25 miles or more than 1 hr. 
traveling time from base 
Families not desiring to 
move into area 
Families unable to find 
housing 

Total Capehart occupied 

(Excess distance 
Inadequate (Substandard 
(Excess cost 



7100 


apnrox7500 


approx8700 approx 


1060 


1046 


1158 


3500 


approx3800 


approx4600 approx 


447 


596 


652 


1510 


1112 


1239 


721 


768 


834 



19 


38 


49 


230 


232 


229 


35 


57 


83 


500 


1000 


1000 


277 


257 


286 


416 


379 


429 


817 


476 


573 



Source: AF Form 132 - Status of U.S.A.F. Family 

Housing. All reports dated 31 May of year submitted. 
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This trend indicates that more adequate housing is continu- 
ously being built in the area. Another development which 
reduced the inadequate housing factor was the growing number 
of families living in trailers. 

In examining the survey results of the reasons given 
for inadequacy of housing, it is noted that excess cost has 
shown the biggest decrease, probably because it has only 
been since I960 that the supply of housing has finally be- 
gun to catch up with the demand. The housing situation 
was further relieved with the completion of the last in- 
crement of 250 units of Capehart housing in June, 1961. 

The total cost of the 1,255 units of Base housing, excluding 
the cost of the land, was approximately four and a half 
million dollars.'* 

However the need for low cost rental housing is 
still a major problem in the Dover Area. In a housing 
survey made by Air Force personnel during 1961 it was noted 
that most of the rental housing in the area was due to 
Air Force families who, having bought housing and then be- 
ing subsequently transferred, were unable to find a buyer. 

As a result they rent the house while they try to sell it. 
Unfortunately this type of situation breeds a very diffi- 
cult problem - one which has not yet been completely solved. 

9 

Base Civil Engineer, op. cit . , p. II. 

■^Base Historian, Dover Air Force Base, Official 
Base History, January - June, 1961 (unpublished report), 
p. 32. 
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In the 1961 survey mentioned above particular refer- 
ence was made to the Capitol Green project. This project, 
most of which was completed around 1954, was in 1961, twenty 
percent vacant - or a better word might be abandoned. In 
the Land Use Map (Figure 8, page 53) the small size of the 
lots and subsequent congestion is readily observable. In 
the report the houses were described as being two or three 
bedroom units, very deteriorated, but demanding $85 to 
$100 per month plus utilities. Most of the present units 
are now owned by a rental company advertising starting 
prices of $80 per month. 

When visiting this site in April, 1962, it was ob- 
served that all of the homes (approximately 35 in all) on 
both sides of the northernmost block of New Castle Avenue 
had "Sheriff Sale" signs posted on the front doors. All 
of those homes were vacant. 

This develo mient as mentioned previously was built 
outside the city limits. The area was not what would be 
called ideal for a suburban development lying as it does 
across the St. Jones River from the City's sewage plant 
and downwind from the incinerator. The homes were hastily 
constructed to apparently minimum FHA standards. ^ 



Although several knowledgeable local citizens 
were interviewed concerning the Capitol Green project, the 
standard answer was that it had been built by a Wilmington 
developer and handled through the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in Wilmington. Most considered it a blot on the 
City's appearance but one in which no one locally shared 
any responsibility. It was also learned that the FHA had 
tried to get the Air Force to take it over as Capehart 
housing. However the units did not meet Air Force 
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The Capitol Green development is a prime example 
of an unplanned stopgap solution to a housing shortage. 

In the 1954-1955 period, housing around Dover and in fact 
within a 35 mile radius of the Base, was practically non- 
existent, Air Force personnel snapped up everything on 
the market - for rent or for sale. While those who rented 
were subject to inconveniences for a time, it was those 
forced into buying that were to have the long range prob- 
lems. 

Originally Capitol Green was estimated as being 
90-95 percent occupied by Air Force personnel or civilians 
attached to the Base. Apparently after about three years 
the housing market had eased and Capitol Green was no 
longer "prime property." Homes became practically impos- 
sible to sell and when the original owners were transferred, 
they rented while they tried to find a buyer. The situ- 
ation grew to be one where an absentee owner could not 
sell and would make no repairs while the house was up for 
sale. As a result deterioration was accelerated. 

\/hen the Capehart housing was opened in 1958, 

Capitol Green was quickly deserted. Many of the original 



minimum specifications for government quarters. This 
proposal was also "turned down when it was found that it 
would cost as much to bring the units up to Air Force 
standards as they had originally cost. For additional in- 
formation on FHA "minimum standards" see also Agle, C.K., 
"Housing and Urban Development" in Breese, G. and White- 
man, D.E. (Editors), An Approach to Urban Planning , 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1953 ) , pp. 58-59. 
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owners, who were trying to get their equity in the house 
in the form of rent, were forced to default on their mort- 
gages. If rents had been low enough the project might have 
been salvaged. However a relatively high initial cost 
necessitated a rent of $80 per month or more, merely to 
balance mortgage payments. As homes became unoccupied due 
to the conditions mentioned they became the prey of vandals, 
and after only a few years useful life became slum-like in 
appearance . 

At present a new resurgence of interest is being 
evidenced in Capitol Green - this time by the negroes in 
Dover. Historically the negro section of Dover has been 
almost completely confined to the area west of the rail- 
road (Map #2-433 and 4C). Many of the homes in this area 
are due for clearance under the proposed Dover Green urban 
renewal project (see page 149). While the Dover Housing 
Authority is presently engaged in constructing a low-rent 
housing project, it will not be sufficient to house all 
those to be relocated. So the unwanted homes to the Last 
of the City are a logical point of invasion for the negroes 
in the community. However this does indicate a major shift 
in xhe social groupings in the City's spatial lay-out. 

5. Present Housing Situation. The void created 
by a lack of low-rent housing has largely been filled by 
the house trailer. Table 20 indicates that in 1950 there 
were only 74 trailers in all of Kent County and only 3 in 
the City of Dover. On the other hand, Table 24A shows that 
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by 1961 there were 854 Air Force families alone using this 
form of residence. As part of the field work for this 
thesis the author conducted a telephone survey of the major 
trailer parks in the area (those listed in the Yellow Pages 
of the Lower Delaware Telephone Directory). The results of 
this survey are shown in Table 24B. This sample covered 
a total of 725 spaces. It is estimated that this repre- 
sents approximately two thirds of the spaces in the Dover 
area. Except for the two trailer parks around Smyrna which 
indicated little Air Force business, the averages were from 
65 percent to 95 percent utilization of existing spaces by 
Air Force personnel. The standard cost of $20.00 per month 
which included water and sewage connection, as well as 
trash collection, was given in eight out of the eleven re- 
sponses. 

Another factor which has brought increased popular- 
ity to the trailer parks is the availability of rental 
trailers. These apparently are available for either 
straight rental or on a lease-purchase arrangement. The 
price range varied from $55 to $90 per month, the former 
for a small one-bedroom unit while the latter price was 
quoted for a large two bedroom unit. 

Several proprietors indicated that in the past year 
demand for spaces had dropped off and that they were only 
seventy-five percent occupied. 

Several other factors are responsible for the in- 
creased popularity of the trailers. Modern trailers are 
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Average monthly cost also included 400 K V/ of electricity (equiv. to about 88..50). 
lource: Telephone survey with selected trailer park managers, April, 1962 
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relatively spacious and well-built. Unlike a home, a resi- 
dent is not faced with the vagaries of the local real estate 
market at the time of his transfer. Also in the past year 
Congress has passed a liberal trailer allowance for mili- 
tary personnel to cover the cost of moving the trailer when 
a family is ordered to another station. 

During the past eight years rapid, changes have 
taken place in the housing situation at Dover. The govern- 
ment at first left the requirement to be filled by private 
developers. However when it became evident that private 
investors were unable or unwilling to meet the demand, the 
government intervened and built the 1,250 units of housing. 
Today the over-all housing problem in and around Dover is 
improving steadily. 

Rents seem to range from 880 to 8150 per month de- 
pending on the size and type of accommodation. Later de- 
velopments, such as at Rodney Village and the privately- 
developed Sherwood homes section in the southwest corner 
of the City (Map #2-6C), are of good quality and form a 
fairly fluid block of housing in the local real estate 
market. Apparently those leaving the Rodney Village area 
have little trouble selling if they so desire. 

The City itself has a housing problem, quite divorced 
from any influence of the Air Force, in the relocation of 
those now housed in the area to be cleared for the Dover 
Green West Renewal Project (see page 149)* To partially 
solve this problem the Dover Housing Authority now has 
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under design a 75-unit development which will be built as 
low-rent public housing. However as this is to serve the 
existing needs of the community it is not felt that it will 
in any way ease the problems of the Air Force. The Air 
Force too now has a better understanding of the capabilities 
of the local housing market and has submitted a request for 
an additional 500 units. 

In I960, thirty-five percent of the population of 

the County had lived in their present home less than a year. 

For the State the comparable mobility rate was 24.5 per- 
12 

cent. Therefore it is easily seen how great has been 
the influence of the Air Force on the local mobility. Per- 
haps the rapid increase of modern housing developments now 
only partially required by the Air Force personnel, has 
helped to attract other families to the area, thus con- 
tributing to the continued growth of the City and the 
County. 



1 O 

U.S. Bureau of Census, U.S. Census of Population : 
I960 , Final Report-PCB(l)-9B, Delaware , (\7ashington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, p. 9-32. 
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B. The School Problem 

1. The Student Population. While the Air Force 
families were forced to scatter all over Kent County, es- 
pecially during the early period of severe housing shortages, 
the majority remained as close to Dover as possible. As a 
result the two school districts closest to the Base bore 
the brunt of the rapidly increasing school population. 

These two districts, the Dover Special School District and 
the Caesar Rodney School District, were to have their com- 
bined student enrollment grow from 2,893 during the 1950-51 
school year to 6,459 by the end of I960. 

Table 25 shows the net enrollment of these two 
districts from 1940 to I960. It is easily seen from the 
table that enrollment during World War II was not appreci- 
ably increased. In fact enrollment dropped off during 
several of the War years because of smaller entering class- 
es due to the low depression birth rate. However, it does 
illustrate that families of servicemen were not generally 
brought into the area and thus the school system did not 
feel any impact during the World War II operation of the 
Base. 

Y/ith the reactivation of the Base in 1952, an im- 
pact was generated which only today after ten years is be- 
ginning to ease. Of considerable importance in this re- 
spect was the opening of the Base School in April, 1961, 
which now has a student enrollment in excess of a thousand. 
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Figure 11 

NET SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
CAE .AR RODNEY AND DOVER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

19? 960 

Mote: See Table 25 for Detailed Data. 
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However the last decade has been a period of over-crowding, 
double sessions, temporary classrooms and expansion programs. 

Figure 11 demonstrates graphically the increase of 
net enrollment throughout this period for both Dover and 
Caesar Rodney. Until about 1956 the growth at Dover was 
most pronounced. Since then, the construction of Rodney Vil- 
lage and other developments to the South of Dover which lay 
in the Caesar Rodney School District, has caused this Dis- 
trict to have the greater rate of growth. This has even 
been more pronounced as military families began to move into 
Base housing ?/hich is also located within the bounds of the 
Caesar Rodney School District. 

Fortunately both Dover and Caesar Rodney had started 
expansion and modernization of facilities programs prior to 
the reactivation of the Air Base in 1952. This is evidenced 
by the bond issue summary for these two districts contained 
in Table 26 below. It is also noted that since 1952 



Table 26 

BOND ISSUE SUMARY 

CAESAR RODFEY AND DOVLR SCHOOL DISTRICTS - 1950-1960 



Year 


Caesar Rodney 
Amt. of Bond Issue 


Year 


Dover 

Amt. of Bond Issue 


1950 


$150,000.00 


1950 


$ 86,400.00 


1951 


70,000.00 


1954 


480,000.00 


1954 


100,000.00 


1956 


438,000.00 


1956 


320,000.00 


1958 


100,000.00 



Source: Annual Report, Delaware State Board of 

Education, 1959-1960, p. 151 
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expansion has been greatly accelerated. The Caesar Rodney 
summary does not include the Dover Air Force Base school 
which was completely funded by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

2. School Financial Support. The Public School 
System in Delaware is under the overall supervision and ad- 
ministration of the State Board of Education. The actual 
day-to-day administration is accomplished through the State 
Department of Public Instruction. At the local level each 
School District, generally containing an incorporated town 
and the surrounding built-up area, is governed by a Board 
of Trustees, who are elected by the qualified voters of the 
District. 

Funds for operating the local districts are gener- 
ated from several sources. From the general fund of the 
State two categories of appropriations are made. The first 
category is used to pay the salaries of teachers in accord- 
ance with a unit basis -each unit representing a certain 

13 

number of pupils in different classifications. The 
second category is a uniform sum appropriated to each school 
district, based on the number of units of pupils in the 
district, for the purpose of school costs except debt 



13 

State of Delav/are, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, School Laws of Delaware, 1961 , (Dover, Delaware: 
Bulletin No. 6-61 ) , p. 75 . For example, a unit includes 25 
pupils or major fractio n thereof for primary schools and 20 
pupils, or major fraction thereof in secondary schools. For 
handicapped or mentally deficient children a unit runs from 
8 to 15 depending on the type of affliction. 
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service and transportation of pupils. 14 

The local school districts arc also authorized to 
levy taxes to obtain additional funds by meano of a school 
tax on property, a poll tax or per capita tax, and since 
1957 a trailer tax. A summary of the Dover Special School 
District Property Tax and Capitation Tax Revenues is con- 
tained in Table 27. This Table does not indicate the amount 
of trailer tax collected. The Table also shows that the 
assessed valuation within the school district has more than 
doubled in the past ten years - an indication of the in- 
creased housing in the area. 

3. Pederal Aid to Education in Federally Impacted 
Areas. There is one other important method by which the 
Dover and Caesar Rodney School Districts obtain their reve- 
nues. This is by the federal assistance provided under 
Public Law 874 for the operation and maintenance of schools 
in federally affected areas. For both Dover and Caesar Rod- 
ney this assistance is in the amount of the Average Daily 
Attendance of each child, with a parent employed on federal 
property, multiplied by one half of the local contribution 
rate 



14 Ibid . . passim . 

15 

"Federal Responsibility in the Field of Educa- 
tion. " A study committee report submitted to the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations by the Study Committee on 
Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education. (V. r ashing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955), passim . 
Chapters 6 and 7 of this publication contain a summary of 
the main provisions of Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, 
which provide for financial assistance to schools in feder- 
ally affected areas. 
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Table 27 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

DOVER SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1951-1962 



Property Taxes 



Year 


Assessed 


Rate per 




Ending 


Valuation 


8100.00 


Total Levy 


1951-52 


815,002,934.92 


.25 


8 37,507.33 


1952-53 


16,135,126.71 


.23 


37,110.79 


1953-54 


18,327,051.45 


.23 


42,152.21 


1954-55 


22,035,025.76 

24,202,966.12 


.33 


71,261.27 
61 , 669 .16 


1955-56 


.26 


1956-57 


26,610,864.26 

27,670,604.28 


.40 


106,443.46 


1957-58 


.40 


110,682.42 

134,067.23 


1958-59 


29,145,049.83 

30,657,575.40 


.46 


1959-60 


.47 


144,090.56 


1960-61 


34,657,020.45 


.50 


173,285.10 


1961-62 


36,918,948.05 


.58 


214,129.90 







Capitation 


Taxes 


Year 

Ending 


Number 

Capitations 


Rate 


Amount 

Collected 


1951-52 


5165 




$2.00 


8 8,542.05 
8,468.75 


1952-53 


5183 




2.00 


1953-54 


6091 




2.00 


9,463.44 


1954-55 


5803 




3.00 


13,885.49 

16,073.31 


1955-56 


6971 




3.00 


1956-57 


8461 




7.00 


41,017.84 


1957-58 


8013 




7.00 


40,571.66 


1958-59 


7388 




7.00 


38,579.61 


1959-60 


7010 




7.00 


38,190.99 


1960-61 


7017 




7.00 


36,249.75 


1961-62 


7157 




7.00 


25,782.15 



Source: Dover Special School District, 

Sale of 01,276,000 Serial School Building Bonds," 

1961. 



"Notice of 
November, 
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The amount of federal aid granted to the various 
school districts throughout the State is shown in Table 28. 
The relative importance of this financial assistance to the 
Dover District is seen by the fact that federal grants in 
1959-60 represented a quarter of the school revenue other 
than that provided by the State. To the community of Dover 
as a whole this represents a government subsidy for the ex- 
pansion of their school system to accommodate the additional 
students of federal employees, both military and civilian. 

It also acts as a means of reducing the tax burden on the 
local community which would be required in order to finance 
school improvements and additions. 

Because of the peculiar arrangement in Delaware of 
State support together with local taxation, the schools re- 
ceiving federal grants are in an enviable position. Their 

State support is granted on the same basis as schools re- 

16 

ceiving no federal grants. Since State support covers 
all salaries and a portion of the maintenance, covering ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the budget in these two districts, 
the tax load on the local population is relatively light. 

Also the school then has additional money with which to 
broaden its educational program. Therefore federal aid in 
this respect has more than offset the loss of taxable proper- 
ty to the community. 



16 

Much of the information concerning the school 
situation gathered by the author was obtained during an 
interview with Mr. D.M. Green, Supervisor, Dover Special 
School District. The information obtained during the inter- 
view is used herein as the basis of the discussion on feder- 
al aid and school conditions in Dover during the last ten 
years . 



FEDERAL GRANTS UNDER PL874, 1954-1960 
Various School Districts in the State of Delaware 
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4. Effects of Rapid Expansion. However even with 
federal assistance the problems surrounding the education 
of school children in the two districts were severe. Dover 
Elementary School went into double sessions for the first 
grade in March, 1954. In September, 1954 both first and 
second grades were on double session, and this condition 
prevailed until the completion of the South Dover Elementary 
School in 1956. Also during this period it was necessary 
to build two classrooms in the basement of the existing 
Elementary School, have seven elementary school sections 
in the High School, and partition the gymnasium for class- 
room use. 

Caesar Rodney schools, while not as hard hit initi- 
ally, during 1957 began to experience even greater difficul- 
ties than Dover. Prior to the opening of the interim Base 
School in September, 1958, Caesar Rodney School District 
was forced to rent space in nearby houses, put classrooms 

in an abandoned school and even to hold two classes in an 

17 

old fire-house. 

In 1957, the Delaware General Assembly enacted the 
following amendment to the School Laws of Delaware. 

Section 1508. Limitation on use of tax revenues. 

No tax revenues of the State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, or of any School District, shall 
be used for the free public education of pupils living 

17 

Letter to Commissioner of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and from Hdqtrs, 1607th 
Air Transport Wing (H) MATS, dated 10 July, 1959. 
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in the State on real property exempt from taxes levied 
on real property. The limitations of this section 
shall not apply to pupils living on real property 
owned by the State or any of its political sub- 
divisions, or by the Federal Government where such 
real property is owned by the State or any of its 
political subdivisions, or by the Federal Government 
where such real property is used for non-military 
housing, or where such real estate is exempt from 
such taxes on account of the use of such property 
for charitable, educational or religious purposes. 

This legislation was introduced with the apparent 
approval of local school officials and military officials 
at the Base. It was enacted principally to make it impos- 
sible for the children living in government housing to at- 
tend local schools except under a tuition basis? and thus 
this law became the basis for a project submitted to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for the es- 
tablishment of a Base School. 

At the time, the Caesar Rodney District was faced 

with approximately 500 children moving into Base Housing 

in the summer of 1958. Under Public Law 815 the District 

would have been eligible for 95 percent federal assistance 

for construction of a new building, plus the substantial 

19 

aid heretofore mentioned for operating expenses. How- 
ever the school district announced that even the five per- 
cent required (approximately (?25,000.00) was not available, 
and that is why the Department of Health, Education and 



tion, 



18 

State of Delaware, Department of Public Instruc 
op. cit . , p. 74 . 

iq 

Federal Responsibility , op. cit . , passim . 
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Welfare would have to build a school for the Air Forces' 
use. However the Caesar Rodney School District now operates 
the school, on a reimbursable basis, for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare as an Air Force School. 

5. Growth of Base School. The interim Base School 
began operations in September 1958, as the first families 
moved into government housing. The original facility was 
a converted NCO Club building, and was to house grades one 
through six. During the next two years the major over- 
crowding in the Dover area became concentrated at the Base 
School. By September I960, although 191 high school students 
living on the Base still attended the civilian schools, the 
Base School was now using temporary Butler buildings, plus 
mobile trailers to provide eighteen additional classrooms 
for the 859 students enrolled. 

On 4 April, 1961, the new Base School was opened 

for the primary and junior high grades, and at long last an 

adequate solution had been reached. The new school has 

twenty-six primary classrooms and six junior high rooms 

20 

together with cafeteria, library, etc. The following 
school year saw the opening of the Base High School. 

However, only students residing on the Base are al- 
lowed to attend the Base School. Other children of military 
personnel must go to the Caesar Rodney and Dover District's 
schools. In the same respect those children living in 

20 

Base Historian, Official History Dover Air Force 
Base, January 1 to June 50 i 1961 , (unpublished) p. 63 . 
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government housing must attend the Base School, unless they 
go to one of the private schools, such as the Catholic 
parochial school in Dover. This requirement has been the 
ppuiae of some dissention, especially in the military com- 
munity. 

Another implication is that children, while their 
families are waiting for government housing to become avail- 
able, are entered into the local school. When their fami- 
lies are ordered into quarters, even though it is only a 
mile away from their existing residence, the children must 
transfer to the Base School. As a result there is a con- 
stant rotation of students in classes throughout the Schools 
operated by both Districts. 

6. Shortage of Teachers. An associated problem 
to the student population is the high turnover of teachers. 
There is an acute shortage of teachers in the Dover Area. 

The Superintendent of the Dover School District spoke of 
ranging from North Carolina to Maine to search for qualified 
teachers. In 1952 there were 73 teachers in the Dover Dis- 
trict! by 1962 this had increased to 145* In the three- 
year period from 1957 to I960 the teaching staff in the 
Caesar Rodney District was increased by 53 teachers. Dur- 
ing this period there was a constant turnover of personnel 
for both School Districts. 

In many instances Air Force wives who are qualified 
teachers are employed. However with their husbands subject 
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to being moved at any time, it introduces an element of un- 
certainty in the staff composition of the school. 

At present there is a consolidation movement under- 
way in the Dover area. Several advantages are to be gained 
from the consolidation of the Caesar Rodney-Dover Districts. 
With the great built-in mobility of the school population, 
the whole operation would be made more flexible to meet the 
needs of the community. New facilities which are needed 
could be so located as to benefit both Districts. Con- 
solidation would also eliminate the need for duplicate 
facilities , which because of the nearness of the two Dis- 
tricts, are superfluous. In another respect consolidation 
would also be desirable, in that partial classes could be 
combined, thereby easing the over-all teacher shortage. 
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C . Government and Municipal Services 

1. Government. The City of Dover is governed by 
a Mayor and City Council. The structure of the City Govern- 
ment, as shown in Figure 12, is of the modified City Manager 
type. All of the City's Departments felt the impact of the 
Air Base's expansion. However it was the City Manager's 
office with its responsibility for municipal utility serv- 
ices which was to experience not only the rapid expansion 
inside the City, but also a demand for its utilities through- 

4 

out the surrounding countryside. 

The City Council of Dover is composed of eight 
members; four of whom are elected each year. The Mayor 
is elected annually and has no vote in the Council except 
in case of a tie. Because of the constant change in Council 
membership, capital improvements are normally undertaken 
on an annual basis. Large scale improvements are normally 
provided for in a bond issue authorized by a special refer- 
endum. 

The legislative body of Kent County is the Levy 
Court. One of the chief functions of this body is the fix- 
ing of the tax rate and assessment of real property, which 
is required by lav/ every four years. This assessment is 
also used as the basis of the City's assessment and that 
of the School Districts (see page 114). The County Levy 
Courts for the most part have historically confined their 
jurisdiction to the courts and the social institutions 
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Figure 12 
CITY OF DOVER 
GOVERNMENT STRUC TURE 
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serving the County. The municipalities, who receive their 

Charter from the State Legislature, have been free to pro- 

21 

vide their own utilities, zoning, etc. 

2. Electrical Service. The City of Dover has 

operated a municipal power plant since 1902. Until 1948 

this plant provided all the power required for the City 

and the surrounding area. Since that time, however, the 

City has been required to buy supplementary power from 

the Delaware lower and Light Co., a private utility which 

supplies approximately eighty-five percent of the State's 

22 

total power output. The area supplied by the City covers 
approximately 88 square miles, the boundaries of which are 
as shown on Map #1. 

With the reactivation of the Air Base in 1952 the 
Delaware Power and Light Co. extended its service to the 
Base. In April, 1953 the City of Dover challenged the 
Delaware Power and Light Co.'s right to do so, on the basis 
that it was an infringement of its territory. The City 

23 

had supplied power to the Army Base there during the War. 
The City v/as denied its petition before the Court of 
Chancery, but this decision was rescinded by the Court of 

21 

Dolan, P., The Government and Administration of 
Delaware , (hew York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1956), passim . 

22 

In 1957 industrial generation accounted for 12.1 
percent of the State total. Municipal generation supplied 
an additional 3.5 percent of the total. Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, op . cit . , p. 67. 

23 

Wilmington Morning News , 3 April, 1953, p. 1. 
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Appeals later in the year. In December, 1953, the Public 
Service Commission denied, the petition of the Delaware 
Power and Light Company, and thus Dover won the right to 
furnish power to the Air Base. In April, 1954, the City 
contracted with Delaware Power and Light Co. for the 
energy required to meet the Air Base's needs for a ten 
year period. At the same time however, the many new 
housing developments were generating a continuously in- 
creasing demand on the City's system. 

Prom 1951 to 1959 the Dover system's power re- 
quirements increased sixfold (Table 29). The City was 
required to purchase power in ever increasing amounts to 
meet the demand. In 1956, although the capacity of the 
power plant was greatly increased with the addition of a 
5,000 K\7 turbo-generator, it was barely enough to meet the 
local demand at that time. During 1959, the City had an 
engineering consultant conduct a thorough study of the 
existing plant and submit recommendations for future ex- 
pansion. 

The result of the consultants' recommendations is 
the new, nine million dollar generating station which be- 
gan operations earlier this year. The new facility con- 
tains two turbo-generators of 16,500 KU capacity which 
should be sufficient to satisfy local demands, with the 
exception of the Air Base, for the immediate future. The 
plant was so designed that the addition of a 22,000 KW 
generator to meet the Air Base's needs after the present 
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Table 29 

KWII PURCHASED AND GENERATED 



CITY OF DOVER 1931-1959 



Fiscal 


KWH 


KWH 




Year 


Generated 


Purchased 


Total 


1951 


6,803 


8,434 


15,237 


1952 


8,090 


10,441 


18,531 


1953 


9,339 


11,796 


21,135 


1954 


8,270 


15,492 


23,762 

36,024 


1955 


9,994 


26,030 


1956 


9,135 


38,903 


48,038 


1957 


19,125 


38,903 


58,028 


1958 


41,060 


28,896 


69,956 


1959 


27,447 


54,902 


82,349 



Source: Kuljian Corporation, Engineering Report , 

New Municipal Power Plant, City of Dover , April 1, I960. 



Table 30 

SELECTED ELECTRICAL SERVICE DATA 



DOVER AIR FORCE BASE 
1934-1939 



KWH Consumed Revenue 





(1000) 


Percent 

Increase 


Percent 
of Dover 
Total 


> 

81000 


Percent 
i Increase 


Percent 
of Dover 
Total 


1954-55 


9,134 


Base 


29.3 


141 


Base 


14.3 


1955-56 


14,004 


53.1 


32.5 


206 


46.1 


16.3 


1956-57 


18,444 


31.7 


36.0 


265 


28.5 


18.5 


1957-58 


22,658 


22.8 


36.9 


335 


26.3 


20.0 


1958-59 


31,028 


36.8 


41.8 


455 


35.8 


23.5 




Source : 


Kuljian Corporation, 


Engineering Report, 



New Municipal Power Plant, City of Dover , April 1, I960. 
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contract with Delaware Power and Light Company expires in 
1964, is possible. The decision to install this additional 
generator has not been made at present. ^ 

The rate of growth of power requirements in the 
Dover area since the reactivation of the Air Base has truly 
been significant. The Air Base itself, as the prime custom- 
er of the City, has increased its consumption from 9,134 
kilowatt-hours in fiscal year 1955 to 31,028 kilowatt-hours 
in 1959. In the latter year this represented 41.8 percent 
of the City's total sales and provided 23.5 percent of the 
City's electrical service revenue (Table 30). The large 
increase in kilowatt-hours consumed at the Air Base during 
fiscal year 1959 resulted from the opening of five hundred 
units of government housing that year. As the government 
provides electricity to the occupants of quarters, this 
is furnished under the single contract with the Air Force. 

It is interesting to note that in the same year 
the City's growth in residential customers increased, al- 
though several hundred of the families ordered into quarters 
could be expected to have moved there from the Dover Service 
area. This tends to verify the statement on page 100 that 
by 1958 the demand for housing was so great that new-comers 
moved into the housing vacated by those leaving for the 
Base quarters. 

24 

Kuljian Corporation, Engineering Report, New 
Municipal Power Plant, City of Dover , (unpublished, dated 
April 1, I960, passim . 
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The rate of growth of over-all sales in the Dover 

service area has been much greater than in either Kent and 

25 

Sussex Counties combined or the State of Delaware. 

Table 31 which is a summary of selected electrical service 
requirements for the five year period commencing June, 1954 
illustrates this growth. For instance, the annual percentage 
increase of residential customers in the Dover service area 
has been approximately double that of both the State and 
Kent and Sussex Counties during this period. 

In practically all categories (sales, customers and 
revenue ) the annual percentage increase in both the resi- 
dential class and in the total of all classes has been sub- 
stantially greater in Dover than in either Delaware or the 
combined Kent and Sussex Counties. As a result, Dover, 
which in fiscal year 1955 accounted for only 17 percent of 
the total sales representing 22 percent of the total revenue 
of the "down-state" counties, had increased its sales to 
26.5 percent of the total by fiscal year 1959. This repre- 
sented 34.4 percent of the total revenue of the two Counties 
in 1959. The importance of this increasing revenue will be 
shown when discussing the municipality’s economic base (see 
page 135) • 

3. Other Utilities. During the past decade the 
City has been required to extend its water and sewer system 

25 

Delaware Power and Light Company does not keep 
separate records for these two Counties, but combines them 
for purposes of operation and statistical data. 
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well beyond the city limits, as indicated in Figures 13 and 
14. Although not shown on these figures, the city water 
system also serves Capitol Fark (Map #2-6E) and Rodney Vil- 
lage (Map #2-7C) to the South. These figures also indicate 
the recommendations for improvements to the existing system 
as made by the consultant to the Rover Planning Commission 
in I960. 26 

The City's water system, another important source 
of revenue in recent years, at present obtains its water 
from five deep wells. The water is stored in two water 
towers of 250,000 gallon and 100,000 gallon capacity to in- 
sure emergency supply and adequate pressure. Improvements 
to date have been made on an annual funding basis as the 
need arose. 

The City's sewer system has also been extended dur- 
ing the past ten years, although not as extensively as the 
water system. Many of the new housing developments, of which 
Capitol Park is an example, have septic tank installations. 
Besides extending the existing system, the City has under- 
taken the separation of many of the old combination storm 
and sanitary sewers which previously existed. Newer storm 
sewers have been provided, greatly increasing the capacity 
of the existing sanitary sewer system. A typical annual 
expenditure for capitol improvements to the sewer system 

26 

Raymond and May Associates, City of Dover, De- 
velopment Plan I960, Part two submitted to City Planning 
Commission December 30, I960 , pp. 30-31. Referred to here- 
after as Raymond and May II. 
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was the $86,227 expended in fiscal 1959.^ 

Garbage and solid refuse is collected free of charge 
within the city limits. The garbage so collected is burned 
in the City Incinerator. Solid refuse and garbage from 
the outlying communities are disposed of in dumps, burning 
dumps and landfill operations. These are conducted on a 

local basis and no large scale sanitary fill area exists. 

28 

To date this has not been a problem area. 

The Dover Air Force Base receives no supporting 
utility services from the City of Dover other than electrical 
power. Its water system, which draws its supply from three 
deep wells, has a capacity of 2,300,000 gallons per day. 

This is more than adequate to supply the demands of the Base 
including the housing area. The Base also has its own 
sewer system complete with treatment plant and a separate 
storm drainage system. Garbage is collected and disposed 
of by both a private contractor and station forces . ^ 

4. Municipal Government. Expenditures and Revenues. 
One of the reasons that the City of Dover has come through 
the great expansion of the last decade and still remained 
in sound financial shape has been the efficient management 
of the City's utility services. Although during the early 
fifties most of the revenue produced from these sources 
was poured back into capital improvements, today they 



^ Ibid . , p. 60. 

^Ibid. , p. 32. 

29 

Base Civil Engineer, op. cit . , passim . 
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constitute the major source of revenue 

An indication in changes in sources of revenues dur- 
ing the past few years is shown in Table 32 below. The 



Table 32 

TRENDS IN REVENUE SOURCES - DOVER 
FISCAL YEARS 1933 and I960 



Revenue Source 


FY 1955 


FY I960 


Percent 

Change 


Electric Fund (net) 


$ 5,229* 


$491,732 


9,300.0 


Real Estate Tax 
State Street Aid 


148,926 


188,098 

60,405 


26.3 


Special Assessments 


235 


28,395 


1,200.0 


Parking Meters 


18,792 


24,109 


43.5 


Fines 


18,893 


23,185 


22.7 


Water Fund (net) 


-7,824 


21,770 




Sewer Rents 


10,724 


21,127 


96.8 


Poll Tax 


12,750 


12,082 


-5.7 


Other Sources 


20,464 


20,785 


1.6 


Total 


$228,189 


$891,688 


291.0 



*Low due to large power plant construction 
Source: City Audits and City Treasurer. 



Dover Power and Light Company and the City Water Department 
are operated as separate accounts with only their excess 
revenues being deposited in the City's general fund. As a 
result, from the Table it is seen that in PY 1955 with a 
large capital expenditure requirement , little revenue was 
realized from the electric fund. However, by I960, this 
had grown to 55 percent of the total revenue. 

Real estate tax on the other hand, which accounted 
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for 65.1 percent of the revenue in 1955 had dropped off to 
21.1 percent of the total in I960. 

Tax rates for the City are $.90 per hundred of 
assessed valuation. This rate was decreased in 1956 from 
$1.25 per hundred to the present rate because of a reassess- 
ment of property that year. Also beginning in 1956 the 
assessment was based on 60 percent of the actual value in 
lieu of the 50 percent figure previously used. Table 33 
shows the assessed valuation of taxable property for the 
years 1951-59. 



Table 33 

TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATIONS CITY OP DOVER 



1951-1959 



1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 



Source: City Clerk' 



$10,721,000 

10,857,675 

11,268,000 

11,624,496 

11,914,000 

18 , 848,800 

19,145,800 

19,386,500 

20,276,100 



Office, City of Dover 



The City also levies a per capita tax of $3.66 per person 
over 21 years of age. As a revenue source however this tax 
is practically negligible. The importance of the electric 
fund as a source of revenue need hardly be mentioned. It 
is indeed the rare City in the face of increasing costs of 
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administration which can decrease its tax rate as Dover has. 

Trends in operating expenditures are indicated in 
Table 34. While revenues had increased by 290 percent during 
the five year period, expenditures had also increased but 
only by 70 percent. 



Table 34 

TRENDS IN OPERATING EXPENDITURES - DOVER 



FISCAL YEARS 1953 AND I960 



Department 


FY 1955 


FY I960 


Percent 

Change 


General Administration 


$107,280 


$196,854 


83.4 


Stores Department 


8,010 


24,058 


201.0 


Street Department 


105,394 


151,791 


43.9 


Police Department 


75,402 


99,185 


31.3 


Incinerator and Sewer Plant 


35,558 


46,827 


31.6 


Fire Department 


14,480 


12,798 


-10.4 


Sewer Department 


2,570 


7,938 


209.0 


Other Expenditures 


11,471 


12,314 


7.4 


All Expenditures 


$360,192 


$351,945 


70.0$ 



Source: City Audits and City Treasurer. 



During this period of Base and City expansion it is 
surprising that the Fire and Police Department Expenditures 
have not increased appreciably. The local police force in 
1958 was at the same level of staffing as in 1948. At that 
time there were nineteen members in the police force. How- 
ever, there are also regular military police patrols in 
the City and surrounding areas. The Fire Department, with 
ten pieces of equipment, is a voluntary system. There are 
fifty active members and a total membership of one hundred. 
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This Department serves Dover and the surrounding communities 
exclusive of the Air Base which has an extensive fire de- 
partment trained for crash and rescue work involved in flight 
operations. 

The City Administration has grown appreciably during 
the past ten years. However, major growth has been con- 
fined to the utility services, which are basically self- 
supporting. The Air Force as a prime customer of the City's 
power and electric service contributes appreciably to the 
excellent revenue position of that Department. On the other 
hand the new housing developments on the outskirts of the 
City, while necessitating expansion in the early days, now 
form a substantial portion of the utility consumers. The 
ability of the City to expand its services beyond the city 
limits and to make these utilities financially successful 
has contributed greatly to the sound economic base on which 
the City's governments can plan in the years ahead. 
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D. Transportation 

1. Traffic Patterns. Transportation in the Dover 
area is mainly a matter of utilization of the excellent 
highway system permeating the countryside, although the 
Air Force has added the factor of air transportation to the 
over-all transportation system, it has not influenced local 
transportation patterns in this respect, except of course 
to increase the vehicular traffic around the Base Area. 

Except for the fact that an excellent highway 
system already existed in the area, the influence of the 
Air Force's mobile population might have caused traffic 
chaos. At present, except for the congested area around 
Loockerman Street in Dover, the major traffic arteries out- 
side of Dover are capable of handling the heavy loads to 
which they are subjected, with a minimum of congestion. 

2. Traffic Volumes. Traffic Volumes for both 
1950 and I960 for the main roads leading from the Air Base 
are indicated on Map #1. The same figures for selected 
approaches to the Base are tabulated in a more comprehensive 
manner below. This Table demonstrates the great impact 

of the Air Base as a generator of traffic. 

The importance of Dover to the Air Base is seen 
by the traffic heading North (Pt. A) along U.S. Route 113, 
which is more than double that going South. If the 
through traffic were removed from the total count, this 
proportion of traffic would be even greater. 
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Table 35 

TRAFFIC VOLUMES AT SELECTED POINTS 
DOVKR AIR FORCE BASE - 1950-1960 



^Position 


1950 


I960 


I960 


1950 


1960 


Type 


A&B 


A 


B 


C 


C 


Commercial 












Busses 


4 


58 


13 


3 


45 


Panel and Pickup 


207 


632 


314 


40 


156 


Single Unit 


203 


867 


466 


33 


142 


Tractor Trailer, 


etc. 243 


558 


497 


2 


4 


Total Commercial 


657 


2,115 


1,290 


78 


347 


Passenger 












Local 


1,110 


6,664 


3,027 


166 


2,679 


Out-of-State 


513 


5,910 


1,977 


9 


1,424 


Total Passenger 


1,623 


12,574 


5,004 


175 


4,103 


Total 


2,280 


14,689 


6,294 


253 


4,450 



Source: Planning Division, State Highway Depart- 

ment, Dover, Delaware. 

The largest percentage increase in traffic during 
the ten-year period is to the west of the Base along 
Lebanon Road. From a slightly used road in 1950, it now 
has a traffic volume almost as great as that traveling 
South on Route 113. At the fork at Lebanon, the traffic 
splits, and approximately half heads North and the other 
South. This gives some indication of the distribution of 
personnel in the surrounding area. The north fork is used 
by those proceeding to the Kent Acres or Rodney Village 
developments. The road to the South is used as a more 
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easily traveled road to Camden and Wyoming and the numerous 
small communities which lay to the Southwest. 

The great amount of local traffic generated by the 
Air Base and the increased population in the Dover area 
can be seen by comparing the changes in traffic volumes as 
indicated on Map #1. Route 13, the main North-South traffic 
artery of the State is seen to have had a volume increase 
of 24 percent on its southernmost leg in Kent County, while 
the traffic on its northernmost leg has increased by 35 
percent. However volume increases of several hundred per- 
cent are readily observable on the main roads around the 
Air Base and the City. 

The City's traffic problems have been greatly re- 
lieved by the introduction of a one-way street system and 
by widening and improving several main arteries. One saving 
factor for the City was the construction of the Dover By- 
pass (Rt. 13, see Map # 2-D) which was completed in 1952. 

The road presently has a volume of 12,000 vehicles per day. 

Where Rt. 13 joins Rt. 113, the traffic volume sometimes 

30 

goes as high as 24,000 vehicles per day. However with a 
design capacity of 30,000 vehicles, no present expansion 
is required. Route 113 from Dover to the Air Base was im- 
proved to a dual-lane highv/ay in 1959 to handle the in- 
creased volume of traffic generated by the Air Base. 

Highway travel throughout this area becomes more 

30 



Raymond and May, op. cit . , II, 15. 
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important each year. At present, there is a proposal to 
construct a limited access by-pass to the V/est of the City. 
Also with the opening of the Cape Charles-Norf oik tunnel- 
bridge in the near future, traffic along Route 13 is ex- 
pected to increase by several thousand cars a day. How- 
ever the effects of this increase will be felt more in the 
type of development which will take place along the high- 
way edges, than to any major changes required in the present 
highway system. 

The greatly increased volume of truck traffic along 
Route 113 as seen in Table 35, can be directly attributed 
to the presence of the Air Base. This is to be expected, so 
when it is realized that no rail spur has been run into the 
Base. As a result practically a trainload of cargo and 
supplies must be transferred daily from the rail siding 
in Dover to the Air Base by truck. 

3. Modes of Transportation. Railway service into 

Dover is practically nominal. There is a daily freight 

North and South and minimal passenger service. Passenger 

service has dropped off from four trains daily in 1948 to 

31 

one daily as of 1958. Dover's dependence on the highway 
as the sole means of transportation was increased with the 
closing of the Allegheny Airlines Service at the Air Base 
in 1959. However adequate service is available at the New 

31 

Industrial Department, Delaware State Chamber of 
Commerce, Industrial Survey of the State of Delaware 
(Wilmington, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, I960), 
p. 15. 
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Castle County airport, forty miles to the North. 

The importance of the auto as the prime means of 
passenger transportation is borne out in the following 
Table. Table 36 contains a summary of the means of trans- 
portation for getting to work as compiled in the I960 census 
tabulation. As can be seen in the Table, means of trans- 
portation other than auto or foot transportation are fairly 

Table 36 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION TO WORK 
KENT COUNTY - I960 







Number 


C A 


Private Auto or Car 


Pool 


17,650 


70.0 


Railroad, Subway or 


Elevated 


12 




Bus or Streetcar 




256 


1.0 


'.Talked to Work 




3,728 


14.8 


Worked at Home 




1,877 


7.5 


Not Reported 




1,688 


6.7 


Total 




25,211 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Census of Population: I960. 

General Social and Economic Characteristics 
Delaware Pinal Report PC(l)-9C 



non-existant . There is no local public bus transportation. 
The Base runs an hourly shuttle bus but aside from taxis, 
all local transportation must be by automobile. 

The increased use of automobiles is also reflected 
in Figure 15 v/hich shows the increase of motor vehicle 
registrations in Kent County during the 1930-1961 period. 
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The influence of the Air Base is seen in Figure 15 by the 
steep climb from 1954 to 1956. Table 37 shows that over 
one-fifth of the State's motor vehicle registrations are in 
Kent County. The per capita passenger vehicle registration 
for Kent County is one per 2.7 persons while statewide it 
is only one for every 3.45 persons. 

All of the above information on the Dover trans- 
portation system points out one essential thing. Dover is 
joining that ever increasing number of cities totally de- 
pendent on the private automobile as a means of passenger 
transportation. Dover is also heavily committed to the 
truck as a prime means of moving goods. With this dependence 
on motor vehicles the Dover area must be careful to keep 
pace with the excellent road system now existing. 
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Table 37 

MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS AS OP JULY 1 



FOR DELAWARE AND ITS COUNTIES 



1940-1961 



Kent 



1940 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 




1945 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


12,693 

3,584 

16,277 


1950 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


14,520 

4,518 

19,038 


1952 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


16,482 

5,284 

21,766 


1953 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


18,082 

5,818 

23,900 


1954 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


18,879 

6,262 

25,141 


1955 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


21,120 

7,338 

28,458 


1956 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


23,340 

8,514 

31,854 


1957 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


22,831 

9,091 

31,922 



New 

Castle 


Sussex 


Total 






60,450 

14,712 

75,162 


30,311 

5,446 

35,757 


10,863 

3,857 

14,720 


53,867 

12,887 

66,754 


47,133 

8,475 

55,608 


16,095 

5,404 

21,499 


77,748 

18,397 

96,145 


56,082 

9,882 

65,964 


17,458 

6,197 

23,655 


90,022 

21,363 

111,385 


61,028 

10,975 

72,003 


17,873 

6,393 

24,266 


96,983 

23,186 

120,169 


64,567 

11,713 

76,280 


18,694 

6,697 

25,391 


102,140 

24,672 

126,812 


69,016 

13,198 

82,214 


19,381 

7,192 

26,573 


109,517 

27,728 

137,245 


72,626 

15,150 

87,776 


19,566 

7,612 

27,178 


115,532 

31,276 

146,808 


75,272 

16,803 

92,075 


19,934 

8,042 

27,976 


118,037 

33,936 

151,973 
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Table 37 (Continued) 

MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS AS OF JULY 1 
FOR DBLA'./ARl. AMD ITS COUNTIES 
1940-1961 

New 







Kent 


Castle 


Sussex 


Total 


1958 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


22,592 

9,562 

32,154 


78,873 

19,033 

97,906 


20,863 

8,692 

29,555 


122,328 

37,287 

159,615 


1959 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


23,351 

10,033 

33,384 


81,503 

20,621 

102,124 


21,055 

8,959 

30,014 


125,909 

39,613 

165,522 


I960 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


24,359 

10,537 

34,896 


84,067 

22,519 

106,586 


21,286 

9,398 

30,684 


129,712 

42,454 

172,166 


1961 


Passenger 

Commercial 

Total 


24,991 

11,048 

36,039 


88,110 

24,861 

112,971 


22,141 

9,900 

32,041 


135,242 

45,809 

181,051 



Source: Planning Division, State Highway Depart- 

ment, Dover, Delaware 



Motor Vehicle Registrations (in thousands) 



14 0 



Figure 15 

MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

Note: See Table 37 for Detailed Data. 



40“j 

I 



30* 



Total 

Registration^ 







Passenger 

Vehicle 

Registrations 



10 — 



1950 



^ Reactivation pAFB ^ 
1952 1954 1956 



1958 



» 



- » i 

1960 



Year 
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E. The Planning Problem 

1. Dover's Redevelopment Plan. Planning in Dover 
is said to have started with William Penn, Prom the pre- 
dominant use of the original gridiron pattern throughout 
the years this may "be a basically true statement. Like 
Penn's planning, the "planning" of Dover until 1959 was 
basically a one man job. The continuity which existed in 
the various projects, passed on by the City Council from 
year to year, was provided by someone in the city-manager's 
office designated as the planning officer. In 1959 > how- 
ever, the Dover Planning Commission was established by the 

City Council "to conduct studies and research leading to a 

32 

comprehensive plan for the future of Dover." 

To accomplish the technical steps in the planning 
process the City of Dover engaged the firm of Raymond and 
May Associates of Pleasantville , New York, to conduct a basic 
survey of the Community and to develop a comprehensive plan. 
In 1961 the consultant had completed his work, and the com- 
prehensive plan was adopted by the Dover Planning Commission 
and submitted to the City Council. 

Much of the basic research used in developing the 
comprehensive plan has also been used as source material 
throughout this report. In determining where Dover was "to 
goj 1 the planners had to determine what had happened in the 

32 

Haman, Y/.E., Mayor for the City Council of Dover, 
in a letter to the Citizens of Dover, June, 1961. 
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past. Throughout the planning reports the effects of the Air 
Base were to be seen again and again. Dover had survived the 
impact of rapid expansion, but to insure that future growth 
would be for the benefit of the entire community, certain 
planning processes had to be established. 

Briefly the Development Plan called for the establish- 
ment of a zoning ordinance, a Housing Code and an Urban Re- 
newal Program guided by a prepared "land Use Plan. " A sur- 
vey had been made of existing municipal services and the 
Plan recommended certain improvements to the street, water 
and sewer systems. To insure continued growth of the City's 
historic role as a retail trade center, the plan called for 
the redevelopment of the downtown business district. This 
redevelopment project , called the Dover Green - Y/est Renewal 
Pro ject, would provide for such items as a pedestrian shop- 
ping mall, a Civic Center and an "Historic District." The 
Plan is thus seen to be broad-based in scope and compre- 
hensive in its objectives. 

2. Lack of Planning Outside of the City Limits. 

The Development Plan also advocates the annexation of certain 
of the areas surrounding the City. At such time as annexa- 
tion becomes a reality, it is intended that the plan would 
be broadened in its scope to include the additional area. 

At present, however, the lack of a planning authority with 
jurisdiction over the area between the City and the Base 
poses a problem, which although not serious today could 
affect the operations of the Base in the future. 
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As previously explained development has concentrated 
to the western side of "the Complex." (see page 9 ). Today 
this trend still persists but as desirable land becomes more 
scarce, a shift to the East might be expected. The concern 
of the Air Force about lack of planning on the County level 
and possible encroachment on the Base itself was an issue 
raised by the first Base Commander. In January , 1953 » the 
V/ilmington Horning News in an editorial concerning the newly 
reactivated Dover Air Force Base had this to say about the 
lack of planning in Kent County. 

We sympathize with the plight of a ranking of- 
ficer on a military station who has to tell the 
citizens of his adopted community things which do 
not make good listening. At the same time we ap- 
plaud the fellow who does so.^3 

The rest of the editorial described the Base Com- 
mander’s plea that the area around the ends of the runways 
should be banned for housing. The article was also un- 
doubtedly a means of chiding Kent County for its lack of 
comprehensive planning which New Castle County to the North 
had in its long established New Castle County Regional 
Planning Council. Luckily the houses have failed to materi- 
alize but then too, so has any planning. 

At present there are several movements for a more 
comprehensive type of planning in Kent County. Enabling 
legislation (SB 353) to provide for county planning and 
zoning regulations, has been introduced before the State 

•53 

Wilmington Morning News , 12 January, 1953, p. 14. 
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34 

Legislature . 

There is also the recently authorized State Planning 
Commission which may one day step in and fill the gap in 
planning outside of the municipalities. V/hile the need to- 
day for planning is evident to many, it could certainly be- 
come a major problem to all concerned, in the future. 



54 Vapaa, G.K., Personal letter dated April 20, 1962. 
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P. Social Environment 

1. Community Participation. During the past decade 
countless thousands of servicemen and their families have 
arrived and departed from the Dover scene. The study of 
the sociology of the "military migrant" is one that is 
seriously lacking. Unfortunately in the small amount of 
time available for field work in connection with this thesis, 
it was impossible for the author to obtain more than a 
cursory knowledge of the social relationships and attitudes 
existing in either the military community at the Air Base 
or in the civilian community in Dover. 

However, several of those interviewed had certain 
comments on the military's participation in the social life 
of the Dover community. This participation seems to be 
concentrated mainly in the religious affairs of the com- 
munity. Many of the churches of the community have under- 
taken expansion programs or built completely new facilities 
in the past ten years. Military families were said to be 
active in church work, participating as Sunday School teach- 
ers and in several instances mentioned as members of the 
vestry. 

It was learned that military men were members of 
many of the local service clubs as the Lions, the Rotary 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce. Because these clubs 
do not keep their roles other than by name, it was impos- 
sible however, to gauge the amount of military participation 
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in their activities. By the same token the civilian com- 
munity renders service to the military element by organizing 
and participating in such activities as the local United 
Services Organization. 

Others interviewed mentioned military personnel as 
engaged in work with the local Boy Scout troops, the Red 
Cross and the Parent Teachers Association. Civilians em- 
ployed at the Base, because of their permanent residence in 
the community, were not necessarily singled out because of 
their connection with the Base, and thus their degree of 
participation could not be determined. 

Apparently for the Air Force families in the Dover 
Area, whose tenure in the community is relatively short, the 
most common access into community social life has been 
through those associations affiliated with a church and 
those connected with their children. They are also heavily 
represented in such groups as the Rodney Village Civic 
Association. 

2. Benefits to the Community. Several of those 
interviewed described in detail the benefits accrued to the 
community because of the reactivation of the Air Base. 

Others expressed some doubt of any benefit, because of the 
ever present danger - at least in their minds - that the 
Base would shut-down and Dover would suffer an economic 
crisis. On the critical side several also considered the 
Air Force's building of government housing as being the 
cause of the deterioration of the Capitol Green development. 
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The problem of unemployment should the Air Force cut back 
operations was also mentioned several times. 

One instance of a positive benefit was cited by Mr. 
F.T. Mott, the Kent County Director of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service. Mr. Mott stated 
that employment at the Air Base of several farmers living 
on marginal lands had given them available funds to carry 
out conservation work. As a result their farms were now 
becoming more productive and thus were an added asset to 
the community. 

3. The Dual -Community Attitude. In the Development. 

Plan for Dover, the existence of Base housing, shopping and 

community facilities are cited as being "good examples" of 

the federal government's policy to lessen the impact of a 

changed requirement for a certain installation on the 

35 

civilian community. There are those in the Dover com- 
munity who would disagree most heartily with this comment. 
The reason for this is that while such a policy makes the 
community less dependent on the military facility, it also 
tends to make the facility less dependent on the community. 

Dover Air Force Base is now in the process of be- 
coming a self-sufficient facility. As more personnel are 
housed in government quarters; as more recreational and 
social facilities are developed on the Base; there tends 
to grow up a completely separate military community. 

35 

Raymond and May, op. cit . , I, 13. 
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Several of those interviewed, while commenting favorably on 
the participation of military families in community affairs, 
stated that there had seemed to be a definate decrease in 
such activity with the establishment of government quarters. 

Another aspect of the government quarters availa- 
bility is that many families have to reside in the Dover 
area six months to a year before quarters become available. 
As a result they will not establish ties in the local com- 
munity as readily as if they were to settle there permanent- 
ly during their stay at Dover. Even the children who start 
school in town realize that the move into quarters will 
mean a change of school. 

One last aspect of the social changes - or resist- 
ance to change as the case may be - is that Dover, even 
after ten years, has a short history as a part of a military 
complex. Dover has always been known for its quiet, re- 
served way of life. The presence of the young Air Force 
families has done much to disrupt the social patterns of 
the past. Many of the changes in the way of life neces- 
sitated by an expanding population are not understood by 
the old residents. It is only with time that the community 
will be able to fully adjust to the major changes which 
have occurred during the last decade. 



oUI.'IIIARY AND GQMCLUSI ON 0 



A. Patterns of Growth 

To summarize the impact which the Dover Air Force 
Base has caused in the surrounding area during the last ten 
years is indeed next to impossible. Nor is it possible to 
merely state that Dover has just grown, because that would 
not reflect the patterns of growth. In some instances the 
impact has been absorbed by Dover and the surrounding area 
with a minimum of disruption. In other cases such as the 
housing problem, local efforts were not enough, and it be- 
came necessary for the Air Force to take an active hand in 
the situation. 

During the early days of the Base's opening in 1952, 
the military officials made repeated attempts to warn the 
local citizens of what the impact would be. It may be, how- 
ever, that a community must experience a period of rapid 
expansion before the various elements of the community are 
able to grasp its significance. At any rate certain groups 
seemed to respond immediately, while others sat back and 
waited. Many of the latter are realizing only today the 
opportunities they have missed. 

One of the growth patterns discussed was in the 
field of trade. Although all businesses in and around 
Dover seem to have made gains from 1948 to 1958, some have 
grown swiftly while others have merely "held their own." 

The shift of business in many instances from the Loockerman 
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Street district to other centers outside of the City has 
been caused by the merchants' failure to modernize their in- 
town facilities. The vast influx of Air Force business has 
given them a sense of security, which in the competitive 
economy that seems to be growing in the area, may prove to 
be false. On the other hand, other business groups, es- 
pecially in the service trades, have answered the demands 
of the increased population and are flourishing. 

B. The Problem Areas 

The main problems which have existed in Cover during 
the last decade could be said to be concentrated in three 
areas. These areas would be in housing, educational facili- 
ties and planning. In all three instances the community 
has reacted differently, and therefore it might be well to 
again review these problem areas. 

The housing situation in Dover was not considered 
critical before the reactivation of the Air Base in 1952. 
However, with a very small back-log of available housing, 
the demand soon swamped the market. Several housing de- 
velopments, built on what has been described as a minimal 
basis, were constructed in the early days of the Base. 
However, this housing did not fill the demand for what was 
really needed - relatively low and medium cost rental 
housing. 

Because of the lack of planning - our third problem 
area but one which affects all others - and zoning 
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ordinances outside of the City, the developers did not have 
to be concerned with the standards already existing in Dover 
While the City was willing to extend its revenue-producing 
utilities to these areas, it seemed to lack the foresight 
for realizing the need of controlling construction in these 
areas. 

Although there were frequent editorials concerning 
the need for low-rent public housing in the local papers, 
it is not known whether this would have been the best solu- 
tion to the problem. One surprising feature of local hous- 
ing developed during the period is the lack of a sizeable 
apartment project. It does not appear that the City ever 
actively encouraged the development of this type of housing. 
If such a source of housing had been available it is doubt- 
ful that the need for government quarters would have existed 
In the same respect, apartment blocks could have easily been 
developed inside the City, thereby adding to the municipal 
tax base. 

While the problems of the school systems have been 
great, the school administrators seem to have responded in 
a most satisfactory manner. The Dover School District has 
used this period as a means of expanding and modernizing 
its facilities. The method of State support of Public 
Schools in Delaware has meant that Federal Grants could be 
used for the latter purposes, and thus eliminated the need 
for a major increase in school taxes to cover the costs 



involved . 
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The Caesar Rodney District, because of its more 
gradual builu— up, was not able to cope with the additional 
loading of its existing facilities with the children of 
families living in quarters. In this respect it was neces- 
sary for the Air Force to intervene a.nd provide a school 
for these children. While the creation of a Base School 
has eased the State's burden for contributing to the sup- 
port of this school, it has also prevented the community 
from acquiring an additional school at relatively liltle 
cost. This was due to the fact that Federal funds in the 
amount of ninety-five percent of the construction costs 
could have been made available. 

Perhaps in this instance a more satisfactory solu- 
tion for the community as a whole would have been a re- 
districting measure, whereby the Base housing area would 
have been located in the Dover School District. Again the 
now proposed consolidation of the two Districts if con- 
ceived at an earlier date, would have made a more flexible 
system available to cope with the problems of expansion. 

It is in the field of planning however that the 
greatest need still remains. While right from the start 
of Base operations, the Base officials preached the need 
for planning, it may have been that they were speaking to 
the wrong groups. Most of the requests for planning seem 
to have been directed to the Dover civic groups. As the 
recent Development Plan shows, Dover can plan no further 
than its city limits. With the Air Base three and a half 
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miles away, no degree of control in Dover - except perhaps 
limitations on skyscrapers - could fill the needs of the 
Air Force. 

County government in Delaware represents a strong 
political force, but is relatively weak in its administra- 
tive functions, especially in the field of planning. The 
Counties have directed the planning function to the local 
municipalities, and when an institution such as the Dover 
Air Force Base generates a need for planning outside of 
the city, there is no agency with adequate responsibility. 
The Air Base has positive control over its internal growth, 
unlike the cities, but it also has a vital interest in 
growth around its periphery. It is interesting to note 
that recent interest in planning outside of Dover is coming 
from the agricultural groups - groups which are usually 
opposed to broad-base planning. 

C . The Future 

The City of Dover has benefited greatly from the 
expansion of the Air Base, both in the economic and the 
social v/elfare of the community. The constant emergence 
of new people, with varied ideas and interests, has brought 
a revitalization of life to the community. Today Dover is 
at the crossroads. It has experienced growth and for the 
most part seems to have found the new era to its liking. 

Yet local officials and businessmen are beginning to re- 
alize that the community cannot always count on the 
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existence of the Air Base. While it is felt that the Air 
Force will he at Dover for many years to come, it is also 
realized that Dover's economic base, especially in the in- 
dustrial field, must be broadened to survive the type of 
impact opposite to the one described herein - the impact of 
contraction. By expanding its overall economy Dover hopes 
to be able to meet any temporary cut-backs and continue 
its growth as a modern American city. 
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Table A-l 
POPULATION GROWTH 



DOVER, KENT COUNTY, DELAWARE AND THE UNITED STATES 

1850-1960 



United 





Dover 


Kent Co, 


Delaware 


States 


1850 


Est , 500 


22,816 

27,804 


91,532 


19,553,068 


1860 


1,289 


112,216 

125,015 


26,922,537 


1870 


1,913 


29,804 


33,589,377 


1880 




32,874 


146,608 

168,493 


43,402,970 


1890 


3,061 


32,664 


55,101,258 


1900 


3,329 


32,762 


184,735 


66,809,196 


1910 


3,720 

4,092 


32,721 


202,322 


81,731,957 


1920 


32,023 


223,003 


94,820,915 


1930 


4,800 


31,841 


238,380 


110,286,740 


1940 


5,517 


34,441 


266,505 


118,214,870 

134,942,028 


1950 


6,223 


37,870 


318,085 


I960 


7,250 


65,651 


446,292 


179,323,175 




Source: U. 


S. Bureau 


of Census 


and Raymond and 



May I, Census of Population: I960, p. 15. 
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Table A-2 

POPULATION DOVER AIR FORCE BASE 
1951-1962 a 



Military Civilian 

Personnel Employees Dependents Total 



1951 


1 


11 


NA 




12 




1952 


693 


146 


500 


Est 


1,339 


Est 


1953 


1,017 


190 


1,000 


Est 


2,207 


Est 


1954 


3,989 


308 


4,500 


Est 


8,797 


Est 


1955 


4,800 


800 


6,700 


Est 


12,300 


Est 


1956 


6,025 


1,005 

1,050 


7,500 


Est 


14,530 


Est 


1957 


6,650 


7,800 


Est 


15,500 


Est 


1958 


6,961 


1,047 


8,000 


Est 


16,008 


Est 


1959 


7,265 


1,057 


8,250 


Est 


17,072 


Est 


I960 


6,728 


1,065 


9,640 




16,368 




1961 b 


8,700 


1,158 


14,050 




23,908 




1962° 


8,797 


1,155 


14,049 




24,001 





£ 

Population as of December of each year. 
^February, 1962 



Source: Dover Air Force Base Official Histories, 

Base Civil Engineer, and Press Releases, Office of Informa- 
tion 1607th Air Transport \7ing(h), MATS. 

Estimated figures for dependents based on news 
releases, housing surveys and AF Form 132 - Status of 
U.S.A.F. Family Housing (Table 24). 
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Table A-4 

RESIDENCE SURVEY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO 
DOVER AIR FORCE EASE 
April, 1962 



Base Housing 

Survey Actual 
Total Total 

BXS and BOQ 528 3,342 

Base Housing 1,170 1,255 



Dover and Suburbs 





Mil 


Civ 


Tot 


Dover incl RPD 


564 


307 


871 


Dover Trailer Parks 


173 


15 


188 


Rodney Village 


129 


23 


152 


Capitol Park 


132 


26 


158 


Capitol Green 


50 


9 


59 


Kent Acres 


67 


13 


80 


Edgehill 


38 


19 


57 


Briar Park 


31 


15 


46 



Communities with 10 or More DAFB-Connected Residents 



Camden (4) 


87 


47 


134 


Bowers Bch (12) 


11 


7 


18 


Cheswold (14) 


8 


7 


15 


Clayton (11) 


4 


9 


13 


Pelton (11) 


21 


40 


61 


Frederica (10) 


67 


30 


97 


Georgetown (33) 


- 


11 


11 


Greenwood (25) 


1 


14 


15 


Harrington (17) 


10 


33 


43 


Hartley (12) 


12 


15 


27 


Leipsic (14) 


2 


8 


10 


Lewes (37) 


— 


28 


28 


Lincoln (20) 


2 


9 


11 


Little Crk (5) 


11 


6 


17 


Magnolia (7) 


69 


27 


96 


Middle town (25) 


3 


7 


10 
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Table A-4 (Continued) 



RESIDENCE SURVEY-PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO 
DOVER AIR FORCE BASE 
April, 1962 











Mil Civ 


Tot 






Milford (17) 






44 86 


130 






New Castle 


(43) 






6 11 


17 






Smyrna (13) 


(48) 






39 62 


101 






Wilmington 






4 26 


30 






Woodside (7) 






10 5 


15 






Wyoming (4) 








51 42 


93 






Greensboro , 


Md. (18) 




1 10 


11 






Other Delaware Communities 




Other Maryland 


Communities 


Mil Civ Tot 






Mil 


Civ 


Tot 


Bridgeville (30) 


_ 


6 


6 


Ridgely (26) 





11 


11 


Rehoboth (41) 


2 


7 


9 


Cambridge (47) 


1 


1 


2 


Seaford (37) 


- 


5 


5 


Chesapeake Cty(34)- 


3 


3 


Townsend (21) 


2 


3 


5 


Northeast (49) 


- 


2 


2 


Viola (8) 


2 


5 


7 


Marydel (13) 


3 


3 


6 


Newark (39) 


5 


4 


9 


Denton (30) 




- 


4 


4 


Kenton (14) 


- 


1 


1 


Goldsboro (18) 


- 


8 


8 


Rising Sun (2) 


6 


- 


6 


Galena (35) 




- 


1 


1 


Houston (21) 


2 


7 


9 


Betterton (32) 


- 


1 


1 


Ellendale (25) 


- 


3 


3 


Berlin (61) 




1 


- 


1 


Del. City (35) 


« 


1 


1 


Barclay (20) 


- 


1 


1 


Milton (30) 


- 


6 


6 


Greenshore ( 


22 


1 


5 


5 


Mary del (13) 


2 


3 


5 


Sudersvillel 


l 23; 


1 2 


1 


3 


Ilarbeson (34) 


- 


1 


1 


Millington 1 


[28) 


1 1 


3 


4 


Canterberry (8) 


2 


- 


2 


Baltimore (80) 


- 


1 


1 


Kirkwood (32) 


- 


1 


1 


Crumpton (24) 


- 


3 


3 


Farmington (20) 


- 


4 


4 


Easton (42) 




1 


1 


2 


Odessa (25) 


- 


2 


2 


Elkton (39) 




1 


2 


3 


Woodland Bch(14) 


- 


1 


1 


Templeville 


ii) - 


1 


1 


Laurel (44) 


- 


3 


3 


Chestertovm 


32 - 


3 


3 


Hillsboro (42) 


- 


2 


2 


Delmar (51) 




- 


3 


3 


Slaughter Bch(2l) 


1 


- 


1 


Henderson (18) 


- 


2 


2 










Hurlock (44) 


- 


1 


1 










Ingleside (27) 


1 


- 


1 










SnowIIill (77) 


- 


1 


1 










Charleston 1 


54 


i 


1 


1 










Queen Anne I 


(31; 


) 1 


- 


1 










Salisbury (59) 


- 


1 


1 










Warwick (26) 


- 


1 


1 










Other 




>) 8 














(Pa. ,Va. & N. J. 


5 


13 


a Numbers in parentheses indicate road mileage 





from DAP3 to location indicated. 



Source: Office of Information 1607th Air Transport 

\/g(H) Mats, Dover Air Force Base, Delaware. 
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APPENDIX B 



INTERVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 



Maj. II. E. Brown, Information Officer. Hq. 1607th 
Air Transport \.'g(H) MATS, Dover Air'Porce B^se, Delaware. 
26-28 March, 1962 and 26-27 April, 1962. 

Mr. C.L. Daly, Office Manager, Planning Section, 
State Highway Department, State of Delaware, Dover, Dela- 
ware. 26 April, 1962. 

Mrs. G.W. Day, Base Historian, Dover Air Force Base. 
26-28 March, 1962. 

Mr. E.C. Golder, Secre tary -Manager , Greater Dover 
Chamber of Commerce, Dover, Delaware. 27 March, 1962. 

Mr. D.M. Green, Superintendent of Schools, Dover 
Special School District, Dover, Delaware. 26 April, 1962. 

Mr. Iamb, Secretary, City Planning Commission and 
Dover Housing Authority, Dover, Delaware. 26 March, 1962. 

Mr. W.H. McFadden, Civilian Personnel Officer, 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware. 27 March, 1962. 

Mr. H.C. McSherry, Publicity Director, State High- 
way Department, State of Delaware, Dover, Delaware. 

26 April, 1962. 

Mr. W. H. Moore, Dover Manager, Diamond State 
Telephone Company, Dover, Delaware. 26 April, 1962. 

Mr. F.T. Mott, Y/ork Unit Conservationist, Soil 
Conservation Bureau, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Dover, 
Delaware. 27 April, 1962. 

Mr. F.P. Neylan, City Clerk, City of Dover, Dela- 
ware. 26 March, 1962. 

Mr. H.R. Schmidt, Maintenance Engineer, Base Civil 
Engineer’s Office, Dover Air Force Base, Delaware. 

27 April, 1962. 

Mrs. V.E. Shaw, State Archives, Dover, Delaware. 

28 March, 1962. 
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Major Correspondence 



Mr. J.A. Bradshaw, Chairman-Executive Director, 
State of Delaware, Employment Security Commission, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 12 April, 1962. 

Mr. T.W. McKenna, Commercial Sales Manager, Dela- 
ware Power and Light Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 

10 April, 1962. 

Mr. G.K. Vapaa, Kent County Agricultural Agent, 
Delaware Extension Service, University of Delaware School 
of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 20 April, 1962. 

Mr. G.P. Vaughn, Agricultural Economist, University 
of Delaware, School of Agriculture, Newark, Delav/are. 

11 April, 1962. 
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